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A 12-year-old Saint this 1950 


THOMAS F. DOYLE ————— ¢ 


PER 
is July 5, 1902. The place: a farm 
the province of Rome, Italy, operated jointly EP e 
Goretti and Serenelli families. Upstairs in the farmhouse 
shared by the two families, Maria Goretti and Alessandro 
Serenelli are alone. The girl is frightened. 
“No! No! Don’t touch me! It’s a sin.” Trying to 
break away from the young man’s embrace, Maria sees . 
the passion in his eyes turn to stark rage. Horrified, she 
watches him pick up a long sharp awl from the table. As , 
she makes a last desperate effort to push him from her, 
Alessandro, in a frenzy of frustration, plunges the awl 


ria Goretti died the next day 
in the hospital at Nettuno. On 
her deathbed she pleaded for- 
giveness for her murderer. Not 
far away the police had to fight 
off the crowd that tried to vent 
its rage on Alessandro Serenelli 
as he was being taken to prison. 
Women in the crowd wept, czy- 
ing: “He has killed a saint.” 
That Maria Goretti was in 
truth a saint has been confirm- 
ed by the Catholic Church. On 
Sunday, June 25 next, Holy 
Year pilgrims will witness her 
solemn canonization at St. Pet- 
er’s Basilica in Rome. The pro- 
cess for her canonization began 
in 1921. On the Feast of the 
Annunciation in 1945, Pope Pius 
Xil proclaimed her a martyr 


into her body.. once...twice...eight times... 


Pious, gentle 12-year-old Ma- 
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worthy of veneration. Two 
years later—on April 27, 1947— 
Blessed Maria was beatified in 
the presence of 30,000 faithful. 

Still living is Maria’s 85-year- 
old mother, Assunta, who was 
brought in a wheel chair to wit- 
ness her beatification. The frail 
octogenarian was one of the 
principal witnesses when Bless- 
ed Maria’s cause was opened. 
Another was Alessandro Sere- 
nelli, now 65, who was released 
in 1929 after spending 27 years 
in prison. Employed at present 
in a Capuchin monastery at As- 
coli, the repentant Alessandro 
wrote while in prison: “I re- 
gret my evil deed because I am 
conscious of having taken the 
life of an innocent girl, who, to 
the very end, struggled for her 
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honor, sacrificing herself rather 
than yield to my desires.” 
What was she like, this peas- 
ant child who chose to die rather 
than commit a sin? The picture 
that emerged from her mother’s 
testimony was that of a golden- 
haired child, tall for her age— 
almost five feet—and with at- 
tractive, if not beautiful feat- 
ures. Although only twelve, her 
chaste, slim figure bore signs of 
approaching maturity. Signora 
Goretti had five other children— 
Angelo, Mariano, Alessandro, 
Teresa and Ersilia—but Maria, 
her third child, was the angel 
of the family. Her principal 
charm was her modesty, both in 
manner and speech. Once she 
overheard a woman use coarse 
language and turned to her mo- 
ther saying, “I’d rather be 
killed than talk like that.” 
Assunta Goretti was an illit- 
erate, hard-working woman 
who, at 19, had married Luigi 
Goretti, a peasant farmer from 
La Marche. Luigi died of ma- 
laria when the children were 
still very young, leaving the wi- 
dow to carry on alone the part- 
nership he had formed with Gio- 


vanni Serenelli and his son, 
Alessandro. It was not a happy 
partnership; both Giovanni and 
his son had faults that often 
made Assunta wish she could 
find some other means to sup- 
port her family. 

A devout Catholic, Assunta 
often rose on weekdays to attend 
early Mass. There was no school 
near enough to send her chil- 
dren, but she saw to it that they 
were trained at least in the rudi- 
ments of the faith. Although 
not deeply versed in religion, 
she taught them to pray, to re- 
cite the Ten Commandments, to 
repeat the catechism lessons she 
had memorized in her own child- 
hood. After supper she would 
gather her flock around her to 
tell them about the mystery of 
Bethlehem and the sufferings 
and death of Christ on Calvary. 
Especially she sought to instill 
in them a love for purity and 
goodness. Every night the 
family knelt down to recite the 
Rosary. 

The seeds of her mother’s 
teaching and example took deep 
root in Maria’s soul. When she 
made her first Holy Communion, 
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Assunta said to her: “Now that 
vou have received Jesus, you 
ust be better.” “Yes, mother,” 

{aria answered, “I shall always 
ty to be better.” She never 
faltered in her resolution. Go- 
ng with her daughter to con- 
fession in the local rural chapel, 
he mother would remark to a 
neighbor: “The older she grows, 
he more virtuous she becomes.” 
fears later, addressing the sac- 
yed tribunal which held hear- 
ings on her child’s cause, she 
asserted: “Never did I notice in 
her a violation of the laws of 
God.” 

Intelligence, generosity, mod- 
esty, and an understanding be- 
yond her years—all these were 
Maria’s characteristics. She 


was the mediator in disputes 
among her brothers and sisters. 
When Ersilia had to undergo a 
minor surgical operation, it was 
Maria who held her hand and 


comforted her. At the dinner 
table she insisted on the others 
taking the best portions. She 
was her mother’s constant and 
willing helper. When food was 
short, she would say: “Don’t 
worry, mother. So long as God 
gives us health we won’t want 
for anything.” She was the first 
if the children to rise in the 
morning, kneeling at once to say 
her prayers, then washing and 
dressing her smaller brothers 
and sisters and getting their 
breakfast ready. Sometimes a 
teighbor would compliment Sig- 
nora Goretti, saying, “What an 
angel-like daughter you have,” 


but Maria would blush and turn 
away, 


The neighbors loved Maria 
for her chaste and innocent 
ways. But in one pair of eyes 
the sight of the young girl fast 
blossoming into maidenhood 
had stirred lustful desires that 
were to bear fruit in sudden and 
brutal tragedy. Twice Alessan- 
dro Serenelli had tried to induce 
Maria to yield to him. But each 
time she had torn herself from 
his arms with such vehemence 
that he was forced to stop. 

For a month after these at- 
tempts, Maria carefully avoided 
Alessandro. She tried always to 
be in the company of her mother 
or of her brothers and sisters. 
She even confided to her mother 
that she was afraid to be alone 
with Alessandro. But the un- 
suspecting mother, thinking the 
girl simply imagining 
things, paid no attention. On 
the sultry July afternoon when 
Alessandro made his third and 
fatal attempt to profane her 
daughter, Assunta was in the 
yard threshing beans with Gio- 
vanni Serenelli. She never 
heard the girl’s desperate pleas; 
“Help! Help! Mother; Moth- 
er!” 

What caused Alessandro Se- 
renelli to commit the crime for 
which he was condemned to 
spend his best years imprison- 
ed? The answer is revealed in 
his own confession and the 
statement made by Signora Go- 
retti for Maria’s process. The 
young man had lost his mother 
when he was a child and had 
been brought up by a father of 
“morally doubtful” character. 
Every time Giovanni Serenelli 
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went to Nettuno he would bring 
back for his son newspapers 
replete with obscene _illustra- 
tions and stories of sex and 
crime. 

Alessandro admitted that he 
liked to read stories of murders, 
and said “I conceived of commit- 
ting one myself.” Alone in his 
room, the walls of which were 
covered with pages from the 
newspapers he had read, he 
brooded over his failure to be- 
smirch Maria Goretti. “I con- 


fess,” he declared, “that my only 
aim was to sully her purity. I 
was determined that if I failed 
as I had done the first and sec- 
ond times I would kill her.” He 
had a weapon ready: an awl he 
had ground to fine sharpness. 


Alessandro’s third opportun- 
ity came when Maria was left 
alone in the house to prepare 
the evening meal. Giovanni Se- 
renelli, Signora Goretti and the 
rest of the Goretti family were 
working in the yard and the 
fields outside. Taking advantage 
of the girl’s isolation, Alessan- 
dro left his work and re-entered 
the house. He found Maria up- 
stairs, pushed her into one of 
the rooms, and kicked the door 
shut to prevent her protests 
being heard. Maria kept crying: 

“No! No! God does not want 
it! If you do this you will go to 
hell. What are you doing, Ales- 
sandro? Don’t touch me. It’s a 
sin. You will go to hell. Yes, 
yes, you will go to hell. God does 
not want it. It’s a sin. Help! 
Help! Mother! Mother!” 

When Maria fell bleeding to 
the floor, Alessandro left her, 


thinking she was dead. But the 
child revived, and dragged her. 
self to the door, which she bare. 
ly managed to open. Weakly, 
she called to Giovanni Serenelli, 
now near the house. 

Alessandro had returned ty 
his own room, but hearing Me- 
ria’s feeble cries, he came back, 
He stabbed her again six times, 
Below in the yard, Maria’s mo- 
ther went tranquilly about her 
chores. 

Maria’s cries had meanwhik 
been heard by Giovanni, wh 
came to investigate. “Assunta, 
come up,” he shouted from the 
top window. Followed by other 
members of her family, Assunta 
Goretti rushed upstairs only to 
collapse when she_ saw her 
daughter’s blood-covered, 
tionless body. When she revived 
she knelt in terrified grief be- 
side her. 

“Who was it? How did it 
happen?” 

“It was Alessandro.” 

“But why—why ?” 

“Because he wanted me t 
commit an awful sin, and | 
wouldn’t.” 

At 3:45 p. m. on Saturday, 
July 6, the Feast of the Most 
Precious Blood, Maria Goretti 

i She was eleven years, 
eight months and twenty days 
old. On her breast rested the 
crucifix, while around her neck 
was a medal of the Children of 
Mary Sodality. 

When Maria was taken to the 
Nettuno hospital it was found 
that one of the 14 stab wounds 
had even pierced her heart. Not 
was her martyrdom yet over: 


{ation While fully conscious. 
emwas awake and in pain during 
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She had to endure the excruciat- 
ing torture of a two-hour opera- 
She 


the entire twenty hours of life 
‘that remained. She suffered a 
burning thirst, but could not be 
permitted a drop of water. 
Maria bore her suffering with 
a fortitude that wrung the 
hearts of the doctor and the 
nurses. Outside the hospital 
cowds stood bowed in silent 
grief. They knew Maria had 
made her last confession, had 
received the Viaticum. They 
knew she had forgiven her mur- 
derer and told her mother: “In 
heaven I will pray for his con- 
version. I want him to be with 
me in Paradise.” When finally 


they were told that Maria had 


died while the Our Father was 
being recited by those around 
hr, men and women wept 
openly, 

Two days later a great crowd 
from Nettuno and the surround- 
ing towns attended the funeral 
to the public cemetery. Stirred 
by Maria’s heroic death, the 
municipal authorities provided a 
burial plot free of charge. As 
she was lowered into the ground 
Maria’s coffin was literally cov- 
ered with flowers. Her remains 
rested in the public cemetery 
until 1928 when the body was 
taken to the church of Our 
Lady of Grace in Nettuno. It 
how rests in a gold and glass 
tasket in the church of St. John 
and Paul in Rome, titular church 
of Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York. 

Maria’s prayer for Alessan- 


were answered 
serving his sen- 
tence in the penitentiary of 
Nato in Sicily. After a visit 
from the local bishop, he ex- 
pressed sorrow for his crime and 
agreed to appear as a witness 
at Maria’s beatification hear- 
ings. Meanwhile, he said, Maria 
had appeared to him in a dream 
carrying flowers which turned 
into bright flames as she hand- 
ed them to him. When asked 
at the canonical hearings if he 
were disposed to tell the truth 
about his crime, he answered: 
“It is my duty. Maria was a true 
martyr.” Since his release, Al- 
lessandro has been leading an 
exemplary life and has often de- 
clared, “I have a powerful advo- 
cate in heaven.” 

Alessandro went to see Sig- 
nora Goretti in 1937 to beg her 
pardon for the crime he com- 
mitted. He did not attend the 
beatification rites, nor is he ex- 
pected to be present when the 
name of St. Maria Goretti is sol- 
emnly enrolled in the catalogue 
of the saints. Maria’s two sis- 
ters are now nuns belonging to 
the Franciscan Sisters of Mary 
in Rome. They accompanied 
their mother to Maria’s beatifi- 
cation, and all three, as well as 
Maria’s brother Mariano will 
undoubtedly be on hand when 
the little girl who shared their 
lives is proclaimed among the 
blessed in heaven. Also present 
may be Maria’s brother Angelo, 
now living in New Village, 
Philippsburg, N. J., where her 
brother Alessandro, who died in 
1917, lies buried. 


dro Serenelli 
while he was 
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THE 


Equal Rights Amendment 


Church’s view is broader-minded 


“THE unique love of individual- 
ity which the Church pos- 
sesses saves her from ever fall- 
ing into such glib errors as the 
one concealed in the phrase, 
“What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander.” But the 
Senate is, at the moment, con- 
sidering a constitutional amend- 
ment based on the shallow no- 
tion that whatever is just treat- 
ment for a man is necessarily 
just treatment for a woman. 

Proponents of the Equal 
Rights Amendment wish to wipe 
off our statute books every law 
which distinguishes between 
men and women. They would, 
in their zeal, repeal all labor 
laws which aim at protecting 
women from doing work too 
heavy for their strength. They 
demand in the name of “jus- 
tice” that employers ignore such 
fairly obvious distinctions be- 
tween the sexes as pregnancy 
and motherhood. Neither privi- 
leges nor liabilities are to be 
given women unless they are 
also given to men. 

Now, this is a completely con- 
sistent stand for some of the 
modern thinkers to take. For if 
you close your eyes to human 
differences ... if you throw out 
the entire conception of status 


GRETTA PALMER 


you are bound, in logic, ty 
end up exactly where the feni- 
nists find themselves today. In 
your insistence that women lk 
treated exactly as men ar 
treated, you will probably mak 
many individual women very wr. 
happy, indeed, but you will hav 
the satisfaction of having 
clung, to the end, to the false 
modern notion that justice re 
quires us to treat everybody ex- 
actly alike. 

You can now move on to the 
logical next step of wiping out 
all smaller differences the lay 
still accords to those whose 
status sets them apart. You can 
insist that we must all be allov- 
ed to frank our letters, because 
Congressmen can. 
plead that everybody 
country be given a free ho 
lunch because school children re- 
ceive one. You can suggest 
that President Truman’s yacht 
be duplicated and set at the dis- 
posal of every family-head, and 
that we shall, like him, be ac 
companied by a Marine band t 
play “Hail to the Chief,” as we 
appear. If we are to do away 
with status on our law-books, 
let us do the job thoroughly and 
well. 

The differences between mel 
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and women are, surely, quite as 
apparent to the eyes of common- 
sense as the differences between 
the President and the man next 
door. To suppose that “justice” 
requires us to ignore these dif- 
ferences is simply to define jus- 
tice as a kind of poppycock no 
reasonable man or woman 
wants. 

The Holy Father has had 
much to say about the rights of 
women. He has stated that wo- 
men are quite as precious to 
God and to the Church as men. 
But he has never encouraged 
women to become carbon copies 
of men. He has said that there 
are three vocations open to the 
women of the modern world— 
and that every single one of 
them is motherhood. He has dis- 
tinguished between women dedi- 
cated to physical motherhood, 
and the second group, the nuns, 
whose children are in the spir- 
itual order, and the third group, 
whose “mysterious vocation”’ fits 
them for public life . . . for mo- 


thering kindlier laws and wiser 
social practices. 


The two philosophies stand in 
sharp contrast: and it is not 
hard to see which of them is 
kinder to women. The Holy 
Father does not egg women on 
to repeat the feminists’ chal- 
lenge to the other sex: “Any- 
thing you can do, I can do bet- 
ter.” Nor does he indicate that 
all women should be restricted 
to the kirche, kueche, kinder 
type of life. The Church wants 
women—some women—to enter 
public life, but not as roadshow 
Solons or second-rate Solomons: 
even there, they are to be moth- 
ers, still. 


Real justice does not emerge 
from the denial of status but 
from recognition. The 
Church allows women to remain 
women, and even gives them a 
choice of three kinds of woman- 
ly life from which to choose. 
Hers is surely the broader-mind- 
ed view. 


What Stalin Thinks Of You 


Man is a purely material being. He is born from beasts and 


he in no way differs essentially from beasts. 
humanity is consistent with this reality. 


The story of 
It is a story of 


material beings in conflict among themselves for material inter- 
ests.—Stalin in “Dialectic and Historical Materialism.” 


Oscar Wilde’s memory was once tested by his friends. 
On a table they laid a novel which he had never seen before. 
For exactly two minutes they allowed him to glance through 


the pages. 


At the end of that time the book was closed. 


Wilde was interrogated on the plot, the characters and the 


theme. 


He not only answered correctly all the questions, but 


quoted whole paragraphs from the book.—India Digest. 
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The Right Way 


Sex Education for Children 


MOST REV. JOHN F. NOLL, D.D. 


ADVOCATES of sex instruc- 

tion charge that its oppon- 
ents defend the theory that 
“innocence rests on ignorance.” 


Of course, the Catholic Church 
teaches no such thing; she 
rather teaches that mere know- 
ledge of the process of genera- 
tion neither promotes innocence 
nor prevents sex irregularities. 


She does not hold that igno- 
rance is the mother of innocence, 
just as she does not hold that 
knowledge is the mother of vir- 
tue. The Catholic Church has a 
beautiful theory of her own, 
tested through many centuries 
for the preservation of inno- 
cence in youth. It is fully aware, 
from long experience, that many 
children lose their innocence be- 
cause of unfavorable environ- 
ment or companionship, or be- 
cause of reading modern maga- 
zines, or participating in certain 
modern forms of recreation and 
dissipation. 


The Church does not believe 
that children should receive in- 
formation on sex either from 
companions or from books and 
magazines which with 
“facts of life.” She does not be- 
lieve in scientific instruction for 
the adolescent through textbooks 
on biology. She does not believe 


in group sex instruction in the 
classroom. 


If it be done, just how much 
should be taught about sex in the 
classroom? What qualification 
should be demanded in the ip- 
structor? In what manner shouli 
the instruction be presented! 
Even if these questions could be 
answered satisfactorily, it wouli 
still be true that the information 
imparted would not render youth 
less sex-conscious, nor lead him 
to live more chastely. 

Critics of the Catholic Church 
are quite inconsistent. On th 
one hand they charge her with 
striving to keep the children 
innocent by keeping them igno- 
rant, and on the other hand, 
they accuse the Church with 
being just too plain in the 
catechisms used by children in 
school when explanations 
given of the Sixth and Ninth 
Commandments. 

Prudishness cannot be jusii- 
fiably ascribed to the Church. [It 
is just as plain as in Holy Scvrip- 
ture itself and uses the very 
terms of Holy Scripture in its 
books of instruction, and more 
notably in a prayer which eve! 
little tots learn by heart. This 
prayer contains the words which 
the Angel of the Annunciation 
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and later Elizabeth addressed to 
Mary, her cousin. 


The Church believes that the 
child’s questions should be pru- 
dently, yet truthfully, answered. 
Until nearly the time of puberty, 
the child’s attention should not 
be directed toward sex save in 
exceptional cases when the need 
is apparent. The Church be- 
lieves that parents should speak 
to son and daughter as the per- 
iod of puberty approaches, but in 
a manner which will command 
confidence in the parent, create a 
respectful attitude toward sex 
and promote chaste conduct. 


It believes that before the 
young man and woman go to 
work, because they begin to 
fraternize with youths of their 
age who had hitherto been 


strangers to them, they should 
be warned against both the 


physical and_ spiritual 
quences of moral laxity. 

The Catholic Church believes 
that the young should know 
whence they came and how they 
came in their entirety, while 
advocates of sex instruction 
seem to be interested only 
in having the young know 
the mere mechanics of the con- 
ception and birth of the body. 
The process of the fetus forma- 
tion and its growth until birth 
are not identical with “the 
origin of life.” Neither is know- 
ledge of sex identical with know- 
ledge of the “facts of life.” 

More important are the facts 
relating to the origin, the digni- 
ty, the spirituality, the immor- 
tality of the soul. Yet the advo- 


conse- 
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cates of sex instruction are not 
urging that these things be 
taught in the classrooms. If 
they were taught, the child 
would have an entirely different 
outlook on life. If the aspira- 
tions of the soul, and not the in- 
clinations of the body, had his 
first consideration, he would 
have no difficulty in subduing his 
animal instincts during adoles- 
cence or even during courtship. 


Granting the existence of a 
spiritual soui, it is surely more 
important to know the science 
relative to it than the science 
relating to the body, more ben- 
ficial to be informed on spirit- 
ual processes than on material 
processes—yet instruction on 
the former is not permitted in 
the classroom. 


All Catholic authorities agree 
that youth shall be protected 
both against false information 
and against correct information 
incorrectly presented. If some 
of them seemingly disagree with 
others, it is usually only on the 
answer to the question: “At 
what precise age and to what 
degree should children be given 
instruction on sex?” 

The Catholic position is well 
stated by Father Vermeersch, 
S.J., the author of a textbook on 
Catholic theology, whose views 
have always been highly re- 
spected by the most eminent 
authorities: 

“1, All knowledge is useful for 
its own sake. There is no rea- 
son why we should be ashamed 
of any God given faculty. 

“2. Sex knowledge is necessary 
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in order that the youth may 
understand the reason for his 
obligations, for only in this way 
will he be formally chaste. 

“3. The Church is very plain 
in sex matters, witness her form- 
ula of the Hail Mary and her 
treatment of the subject in the 
Sixth and Ninth Commandments. 

“4, In many ways the young 
people are impelled to ask ques- 
tions about sex matters, about 
the passions and about repro- 
duction. If parents do not satisfy 
the curiosity of the young, the 
latter will, impelled by the rest- 
less curiosity of their age, seek 
enlightenment elsewhere. They 
will consult either books or their 
companions, and the latter are 
not infrequently so corrupt that 
they will give the requested in- 
formation in such a way as to 
disclose nothing of the noble 
ends of the Creator, or the sub- 
lime designs of Providence, or of 
the respective personal obliga- 
tions. In a word, they will impart 
nothing that will sublimate the 
subject. Thus, the youth will 
be lacking all positive instruction 
in chastity, and will be thrown, 
in this most delicate matter, 
upon his own and his compan- 
ion’s resources. And, of course, 
no one would approve of leaving 
our adolescents to themselves 
with regard to this most impor- 
tant matter. 

“5. It does not require much 
thought to realize that the young 
cannot long remain ignorant in 
sex matters when we consider 
what is exposed to the public 
gaze in streets and in stores, 
what is written up in books and 


periodicals, and what is read by 
all. 


“6. Sex knowledge properly 
imparted will render the very 
sense of shame more conscious, 
more intelligent and more meri- 
torious. 


“7, There are not a few youths 
who by mere chance, for in- 
stance, while exercising, or in 
sleep, or through the _ pervert- 
ing influence of some compan- 
ion, experience the _ sensual 
pleasure, and begin to indulge 
therein, and thus_ contract 
through these material sins the 
habit that in itself is so per- 
nicious and so persistent. Others 
are frightened by the nocturnal 
emissions whose nature they do 
not understand, fear for their 
health and consequently grow 
depressed and _ suffer - the ill 
effects all through their life. it 
may happen, too, that quacks 
will confirm them in their worst 
fears and mulet them of their 
money. 

“8. It is a well-known fact that 
many young people of both sexes 
have combined a knowledge of 
sex matters with most innocent 
morals. Reliable witnesses testi- 
fy that in many cases good re- 
sults—or at least no harmful 
results—followed from _ proper 
instruction.” 

The Catholic Church’s policy 
is to “educate to purity” in the 
hope of preserving her children 
from impurity rather than to 
educate against impurity in the 
hope of making them pure. 

Children should be treated as 
children while they are chil- 
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dren, and not be prematurely 
lifted up to the adult level 
where they do not _ belong. 

Therefore, sex instruction 
should be adjusted to their par- 
ticular age level and none at 
all imparted when they are 
quite young unless in answer to 
questions, and the answers 
should not be evasive. Every 
prudent writer on the subject 
of sex agrees that it is very 
difficult to determine how much 
instruction should be imparted 
before adolescence and even 
more difficult to determine just 
how to impart it. 


Sensual-minded people, as we 
are reminded in Holy Scripture, 
find it impossible to perceive the 
spiritual viewpoint. If they un- 


derstood the Catholic teaching in 
relation to the dignity and worth 
of the child, its relationship to 
its God, the divine helps with 
which it is provided to live the 
higher life, they certainly would 
not advocate the instruction of 
a young child in matters of sex. 
Let us briefly state the Catholic 
teaching and the effect it must 
needs have on the little child. 


“Created a little less than the 


angels” (Ps, VIII, 6) and trained 
in keeping with high ideals, the 
child will need little knowledge 
of matters sexual until it ap- 
proaches puberty when mother 
and father should explain the 
significance of the very evident 
changes which take place within 
its physical framework. 

Just as the child who aims at 
being obedient will not be dis- 
obedient, who aims at ever tell- 
ing the truth will not lie, who 
is taught to cultivate temper- 
ance will not begin to drink, so 
the child trained along the lines 
of modesty and purity will not 
dwell on things opposed to these 
virtues. 

The youth who has tasted 
freely of intoxicating drink 
might find it difficult to let it 
alone; rather his craving for it 
will increase with every repeti- 
tion of indulgence in it. But the 
youth who has been trained to 
temperance, as thousands of 
Americans have been trained in 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and 
even non-Christian homes, will 
have no difficulty about avoid- 
ing drink. Never having tasted 
it, he lacks stimulation in that 
direction. 


When the great Leonardo da Vinci had finished his painting 
of the Last Supper, he called a friend into his studio to inspect 
it. “Give me your candid criticism,” said Leonardo. 

“It is marvellous!” exclaimed the friend. “That cup stands 
out from the table as if it were real. I can not keep my eyes 


off it.” 


Then Leonardo took a brush and drew it across the 
sparkling cup. “If it affects you thus, it shall not remain,” he 


said. 
Christ.”—-The Cowl. 


“Nothing shall distract attention from the figure of 


‘ 
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Psalms for Insomnia 


Turn your worries over to God 


MARY LANIGAN HEALY 


Y friend couldn’t sleep at 

night. During the day she 
tried to keep busy and side-step 
her troubles. But once the neces- 
sity for activity and the possi- 
bility of it was gone with the 
sunset, her dark thoughts came 
trooping in and would not let her 
sleep. Dark ugly things that 
they were, they took complete 
possession. There was no bright 
light to dispel them, no action to 
feint their attack and so their 
victim tossed and turned and 
tossed again and there they 
were: her thoughts, her troub- 
les, her regrets, her doubts, her 
fears. Waiting. 

Quite by chance (or are these 
things ever by chance?) I suc- 
ceeded in offering her a cure 
which seems to work. 

Let us tell you my prescrip- 
tion for insomnia. 

Recently I heard a discussion 
of that wonderful prayer of 
Mother Church, used at end of 
day by her religious, called Com- 
pline. The opinion of those en- 
gaged in conversation was that 
this lovely expression of praise 
for the Lord need not be limited 
to the religious. It is as suitable 
for the laity. It is especially 
recommended for husband and 
wife and is also catching on as a 
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custom on Catholic college cam- 
puses where students gather 
voluntarily for its recital in 
unison. 

My interest was aroused so | 
went to the Catholic encyclo- 
pedia for information as to the 
nature of “Compline.” Here | 
discovered much absorbing ma- 
terial but not the prayer itself. 
I learned that it is a part of the 
Divine Office and is that which is 
ordinarily recited at the end of 
the day. 

I quote: “The term Complin is 
derived from the Latin com- 
pletorium, complement, and has 
been given to this particular 
hour because Complin is, as it 
were, the completion of all the 
Hours of the day: the close of 
the days. The word was first used 
in this sense about the beginning 
of the sixth century by St. Bene- 
dict in his Rule...” 

This sent me to consult a copy 
of the Rule of St. Benedict 
which has this to say of com- 
pline:” At Complin, however, 
let the same psalms be repeated 
every day, namely, the 4th, the 
90th, and the 133d.” 

In no time at all I opened my 
Bible and it was then I thought 
of my friend, the woman who 
suffered from insomnia. 
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Listen to this from the 4th 
psalm : 

I have slept and have taken 
my vest: and I have risen 
up, because the Lord hath pro- 
tected me. 

Therein lay the failure of the 
seepless ones. They depend up- 
on earthly distractions to cure 
the hecklers of the mind. They 
approach an internal problem 
with an outside treatment. My 
friend, and all of those who suf- 
fer through the black, dull hours 
of the night, are dubious of the 
lord’s protection. They refuse 
to accept it. The implication in 
these lines is that should one 
sleep and take his rest the Lord 
will take over down to the small- 
est detail. 

Then I read this: 


He will overshadow thee with 
his shoulders: and under his 
wings thow shalt trust. 

To me, this changes the omin- 
ous nature of life’s shadows. 
After all, what is there to fear 
‘rom shadows cast by wings out- 
spread? Beneath the wings lies 
refuge; warm, intimate and 
dear, 

His truth shall compass thee 
with @ shield: thou shalt not be 
afraid of the terror of the night. 

How sweet that is! How re- 
assuring. It is as though Mother 
Church in the manner of moth- 
ers everywhere knows just what 
to sing for a lullaby. “Rock a 
bye—hush a by—nothing to 
fear! 

Rock a by—hush 
—Mother is near!” 


a by— 


Of the arrow that fliest in 
the day, of the business that 
walketh about in the dark: of 
invasion, or of the nooday dev- 
al. 

Insomnia is defined as chron- 
ic sleeplessness. But it can be 
considered with another mean- 
ing. If we can not relax in the 
Lord then we are tortured day 
and night with restlessness, 
sleeplessness, if you will. It is 
the arrows that fly in the day 
and those noonday devils which 
keep us awake at night. 

Once we become reconciled to 
the ever watchfullness and lov- 
ing presence of the Lord, we will 
creep gratefully beneath His 
wings and permit him to protect 
us. 

For He has given his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee 
in all thy ways. 

In the nights lift up your 
hands to the holy places, and 
bless ye the Lord. 

My sleep-hungry friend re- 
ports that she has been read- 
ing these psalms at bed time, 
and that she has been able to 
relax and go to sleep. 

She says too that she does 
not limit herself to these cer- 
tain psalms, but just as one 
song will ever lead to another, 
she reads ahead and back and 
her mind and heart becomes 
filled to sweet saturation with 
the praises of the Lord. There is 
no room, left there for fear. 

Do you worry about the price 
of food at night? Are you con- 
cerned with the affairs of your 
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married children? Do you wond- 
er if you should have said thus 
and so to Mrs. So and Such 
when you met her on the street? 
Is it health fearsomeness that 
keep you awake? What dis- 
turbs you? Budget trouble? Do- 
mestic unrest? Your’ Rosie’s 
grades in school? Whatever it 
is, you can’t do much about it 
at night. You will do best to 
rest. And the only way you can 


hope for a true rest is in Him, 

Give the psalms a try. Better 
than any warm milk drink, | 
promise you. Better than count- 
ing sheep or any other mathe. 
matical calculations. 

In the nights lift up yow 
hands to the holy places, and 
bless ye the Lord, 

May the Lord out of Sion 
bless thee, he that made heap. 
en and earth. 


Sex sinners go into marriage with the odds high against 
them, You can’t hope to be a good parent when you have been 
a bad son or daughter. You are not likely to be a virtuous 
husband if you seduced your sweetheart ... or an unselfish wife 
if you were a selfish and lustful girl, Happy marriages are 
found between people who have a high respect for marriage, 
men and women who have developed into strong adults and have 
learned the self-control necessary to live together happily. Be- 
lieve me, you learn none of these things by kicking the sixth 
and the ninth commandments around, 

A really pure young woman becomes a pure mother. A 
really pure woman is one who knows what purity is, why it is 
important—and as a consequence deliberately chooses it. 

A strong, self-controlled young man becomes a strong, con- 
siderate and trustworthy husband. 

Young men and women who were false to God’s law are 
—on an easy bet—going to be false to each other later on. 

Besides, God has a way of blessing with the fullness of joy 
and accomplishment those who live decently. How can young 
people expect God’s blessing upon their marriage when they 
prepared for it by a selfish breaking and flouting of His law?— 
Father D. A. Lord, S.J., in “Love, Sex and the Teen-Agers,” 
Queen’s Work Press, St. Louis, Mo., 25c. 


Down The Middle 


Everybody wants to be a “liberal” today, and he can be 
defended for being a “liberal” in many fields, but not in the 
field of religion. If religion is from God it must be taken as 
it is. If it is revealed truth, it can no more be liberalized than 
a mathematical truth—Our Sunday Visitor. 


This Day In Paradise 


A Good Friday Story 


RAYMOND J. PROST 


troop of mounted soldiers 
thundered headlong through 
the dust of Jerusalem, and the 
cowering masses fell back fran- 
tically, pressing close to make 
way, for those menacing, iron- 
shod hooves were often stained 
with human blood. Resentful of 
the jostling, fearful crowd, hat- 
ing the conquerers, a stooped old 
man wearing the voluminous, 
coarsely-woven garment of the 
hill country and bearing heavily 
on a shepherd’s staff, doughtilly 
attempted to stand his ground 
—only to be rudely tumbled by 
the tide of his daunted fellows. 
“Pigs!” he tried to shout, as 
he staggered painfully to his 
feet, every bone and_ time- 
ravaged muscle aching from the 
fall. “Insolent Roman pigs!” 
But the dust-choked, toothless 
lisping sounds which he uttered 
were lost in the clamor of the 
city—the city he abhorred, with 
its dirt, its poverty, its squalor. 
How fresh, how beautiful and 
friendly the green hills and 
golden fields always seemed after 
Jerusalem! And one seldom saw 
a Roman in the rural districts. 
Well, soon (it must be soon!) 
there would be no Romans here. 
He knew! Had not he been one 
of the privileged few who had 
already seen the Messiah? 


It must be all of 30 years ago, 
but he remembered clearly—that 
bitter winter night, still and 
frosty. 


He had dozed while watching 
the silent flock. A younger man 
then, he was given to dreaming; 
and afterwards it had all seemed 
like a dream—the bright sky, the 
unearthly music. But others 
swore that they had heard it too, 
so it must have been real. 


“Peace on earth! A Savior is 
born!” 

Yes! Born at last, to lead. 
God’s chosen people—to conquer 
and enslave their enemies that 
there might be peace forever- 
more! 

And the Star! That had been 
no dream! Why, it is still 
spoken of with wonder! It was 
there every night for a long time 
—until after the caravans came. 


How proud he had been on that 
memorable night that the crude 
stable which long before he had 
helped to make in a hillside cave 
had become a haven for that 
lovely woman and her gracious 
spouse in their hour of need. And 
the child, born to them there in 
the cold and darkness, had been 
so beautiful! One could never 
forget those eyes—so wise and 
mature in the infant features. 
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Then one night the little 
family had just disappeared. 

But he, a humble shepherd, 
had known the Messiah! And 
soon now—while he yet lived, 
please God—this Savior would 
return to lead a conquering 
Maccabean host, to crush the 
Roman beasts! 


II 
The growing murmur of an 
approaching throng interrupted 
the shepherd’s reverie. Roman 
soldiers again! Probably an ex- 
ecution—another one—and at 

the holy season! 
But just look at the people! 
Not resentful—in fact, eager— 
bloodthirsty! This victim could 


be no martyr to oppression! Yet, 
regardless of a criminal’s guilt, 


it seemed base for men to con- 
gregate for the purpose of 
watching him die—to mock—to 
jeer! 

There he comes, bearing his 
cross. Oh, but he is bloody! 
What a pitiful sight! They must 
have tortured and beaten him— 
perhaps to force a confession, 
Whatever the crime, surely it 
had been a hideous one to de- 
serve such treatment! Poor 
wretch—probably fell into bad 
company—never had a chance, 
in this sordid city environment 
—under the heel of the gross 
Roman. 

Getting closer now. He wears 
a crown! A crown of brambles! 
How odd. How cruel! 

He falls! They are lashing 
him again! That doesn’t seem 
just. A gruesome death will be 
atonement—clearly he has al- 


ready been scourged—must he 
be further tortured? Those 
terrible blows! That man wil] 
never stand again! 

But he will—he does! He js 
reeling on his feet once more! 

Now his head is turning this 
way. The face —not that of ; 
criminal! Such haunting eyes— 
they seem to beckon one! And 
there is something familiar 
about them. When in the dim 
past had an old man seen eye; 
like that before? 

The infant—the infant in the 
stable! He had eyes just like 
that! Yes—he would be just 
about the age now! 

But no! No! That Child could 
do no wrong! He was the King 
of the Jews—would return in 
triumph! 

And yet, if somehow this wer 
the Messiah—what an honor it 
would be to die for Him! To at- 
tack boldly—against such hope 
less odds—to be martyred glori: 
ously! 

III 


The old man’s rheumy eye 
lighted up. Feeble, wasted bi- 
ceps flexed again. A _ fighting 
heart came once more; sent hot 
blood coursing through arterie 
brittle with age. Stiff, gnarled 
fingers fumbled for a_hidde 
dagger. 

But wait! It could not po 
sibly be the Deliverer—not this 
miserable condemned malefac-] 
tor! Why, the mob hated him! 
Would they detest their ow 
King — their long-awaited Sav 
ior? 

This was appalling! Must e 
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cape the turmoil—get back to 
the peace and quiet of the coun- 
try, where there was no disturb- 
ing excitement to cause a foolish 
aged one to have hallucinations— 
to see a King in every common 
wiminal! 

The old shepherd, bowed with 
an incomprehensible grief, slow- 
ly tottered away, murmuring 
plaintively, “‘Why—oh why isn’t 
the prayer of an old man granted 
—one who has waited half a 
lifetime to see the Messiah 
again ?” 

He felt depressed, weary of 
life. The burden of his years 
now seemed to weigh heavier 
upon him, and he stopped to rest, 
closing his eyes as he leaned on 
his staff. 

At once he saw mentally that 
bloody countenance again, saw 
those gentle eyes, which almost 
seemed to rebuke him now, and 
knew the despair of one who has 
been blind of soul. For suddenly 
itwas clear to him that the Mes- 
sah Whose divinity had been 
manifested at birth and Who 
nevertheless had chosen for some 
mysterious reason to be born 
under the most humble circum- 
stances, was electing to die igno- 
minously! Was it too late to an- 
swer the call of those magnetic 
eyes? 

No! He would follow the cross 
—not to deliver the Savior from 
His executioners, but perhaps to 
— the privilege of sharing His 
ate! 


With renewed vigor, the old 


man started out, through the fog 
of dust in the wake of the mob 
ahead. But soon he was losing 
ground with every step. His 
breath came in painful gasps, 
while the noise of the crowd was 
growing faint in the distance. 
The way was getting steeper and 
he suffered many falls, but arose 
each time to plod on doggedly, 
although the agony in his 
breast was physical now instead 
of emotional. 


At last he neared the summit 
of Calvary Hill, and saw three 
crosses reared against the dark- 
ening sky. Although he was al- 
most spent, he crawled on hands 
and knees until he could make 
out the beloved features of the 
one on the center gibbet. 


Angry tones, tones of rebuke, 
pleading tones were audible 
from the crosses. The suffering 
victims seemed to be conversing, 
but the shepherd was too far 
away to understand their words. 


He knew that his own end was 
near. The inner pain was in- 
creasing and arms and shoulders 
ached strangely, almost as if he 
too were crucified; but the old 
man dragged himself forward 
until he could go on no more, and 
lay prone, just short of his goal. 


But even as he strangled in 
the throes of death, exultation 
flooded through him, for a weak 
yet still-vibrant voice reached 
his ears and pierced his fading 
consciousness: “Amen I say to 
thee—this day thou shalt be with 
Me in paradise!” 
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Euthanasia Again 


And thoughts on suffering and sacrifice 


JAMES M. 


INCE the incident in New 
Hampshire when a physi- 
cian eased a patient out of this 
world with an injection of air 
into the veins, and the other 
episode in Connecticut, where a 
girl killed her father to put him 
out of pain, there has been an 
uprush of discussions on the 
subject of euthanasia—a long 
Greek word for a short simple 
one, “murder.” 

People don’t like that word 
“murder” in such circumstan- 
ces. So they have thought up 
still another name for it, not 
quite so euphemistic as euthan- 
asia. They call it “mercy kill- 
ing”—a good example in four 
short syllables. It is to be noted, 
however, that no matter by what 
name it is called, killing for the 
ostensible reason of mercy re- 
mains morally—and thus far 
legally—murder. 

In this little piece on the sub- 
ject, I wish to introduce an idea 
which I have not seen developed 
at any length in what has ap- 
peared in the newspapers. The 
idea I have in mind is that we 
cannot present an altogether 
convincing argument against eu- 
thanasia unless we resort to the 
supernatural. Natural reason 
and what is called “common 
sense” are insufficient. They are 
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valid to a degree, but not defini- 
tive. We must have recourse to 
a doctrine—a difficult doctrine 
—of our religion, the doctrine of 
sacrifice, and expiation. Ulti- 
mately we have to appeal to the 
example of Christ on the Cross, 
and to His “hard saying,” 
“Where I am, there shall my dis- 
ciple be; the disciple is not above 
the Master.” Christ was on the 
cross; the disciple may at any 
moment be stretched upon the 
cross. When he is called upon 
to suffer pain, even to the de 
gree of agony, the disciple, like 
his Master, must not refuse to 
accept it. 

I am afraid that most of us, 
being “fair-weather Christians,” 
are inclined to rebel when we 
are called upon to suffer as Our 
Lord did. Many of the fathers 
of the Church remind us that 
we are like those who strewed 
olive branches in the Lord's 
path and cried Alleluia when He 
came in triumph into Jerusa- 
lem, but who, five days later, 
were not to be found on Calvary. 
But the genuine Christian 
doesn’t dodge the painful part of 
religion. He doesn’t balk at 
carrying any cross that the Sav- 
iour may see fit to place upon 
him. 

The idea of sacrifice for our 
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sins and for the sins of others is 
essential to true Christianity. 
Yet that idea is not so much as 
referred to in most places, es- 
pecially in the secular news- 
papers when such. a question as 
that of euthanasia comes up. It 
is as though we were forbidden 
to mention the higher, deeper, 
more supernatural, even mysti- 
cal aspects of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. 

Only a few days ago I had to 
make an attempt to convince a 
mourner at a wake, sister of the 
deceased, that it was not unjust 
or unkind of God to have asked 
her brother to bear a heavy 
cross. He had been both deaf 


and blind, and had toward the 
end endured terrible pain after a 
lng series of surgical 


oper- 
ations. “He was a saint,” she 
said, “and it doesn’t seem 
reasonable that he should have 
suffered so much.” I reminded 
her that the greatest saints are 
the greatest sufferers because 
God permits them to be expi- 
atory victims like Himself. But 
she only repeated “it doesn’t 
seem to make sense.” 


However, as it happens, the 
people in general can see the 
beauty and the virtue of sacri- 
fice in circumstances which occur 
almost every day. A week or two 
ago the death of a priest-hero 
was reported and the story of his 
heroism rehearsed in the daily 
press. The police had cornered a 
mad-man who had shot and 
killed several people. At bay on 
the top floor of a tenement 
house, he threatened to shoot 


anyone who approached. The 
priest went up to the fire escape, 
argued with the madman and 
finally went in the window and 
disarmed him. It didn’t look like 
common sense. But the people 
understood that there is some- 
thing higher than “common 
sense.” Sacrifice and the will to 
sacrifice. 

A young friend of mine went 
down on the Morro Castle when 
she was burned and sunk on the 
way back to New York from Ber- 
muda. It turned out that he had 
surrendered his life-preserver to 
an elderly lady. Why? He was 
young and she was old. His life 
was full of promise. Her life 
was all but over. But the spirit 
of sacrifice prevailed and the 
young man’s mother had the 
consolation of knowing that her 
son had died a hero. 

So with all the saints and 
martyrs. They say with St. Paul 
that they don’t consider their 
life valuable. As for pain and 
anguish, they take it when it 
comes. Some of them seek it 
and pray for it. The famous 
French writer and convert, Jeris 
Karl Huysmans who had written 
a biography of St. Lidwina of 
Schiedam, a mystic who had en- 
dured horrible sufferings, when 
his time came to die of agon- 
izing disease, refused all nar- 
cotics. He had been a grievous 
sinner and he was determined to 
make expiation. 

All of us Catholics protest 
again and again that ours is the 
religion of the cross. We say 
prayers every day accepting, 
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even welcoming, the cross. “I 
will not refuse the cross as the 
Cyrenian did.” That’s religion. 
That’s Christianity. No other 


consideration, no other argo. 
ment will suffice in the last 
analysis against the practice of 
euthanasia. 


One of sixteen children says 


I Like a Large Family 


R. M. 


Ov family consisted of 16 
children, all hale and hearty, 
and extremely obliging (Mother 
said) about coming down in 
large numbers with mumps, 
measles and whooping cough. 

Mother claims she had only 
one worry—that she would run 
out of names for her daughters, 
the twelve girls coming along 
before she had a boy. 

She named us Mary Alice, 
Ruth Ann, Sara Louise, Barbara 
Lee, Margaret Claire, Martha, 
Joan, Gladys Ellen, Jane Fran- 
ces, Elizabeth, Virginia and 
Patricia. 

It was easy to name the four 
boys—Tommy, Joe, Ed and An- 
thony. 

Each week Mother bought 10 
dozen of eggs, 70 loaves of 
bread, two bushels of potatoes, 
one bushel of apples, 25 pounds 
of sugar, 80 quarts of milk, 
eight pounds of butter, 10 
pounds of hamburger, 10 pounds 
of boiling meat, 10 pounds of 
pork roast, 10 pounds of bacon, 


five pounds of cold cuts, 1 
pounds of crackers, 10 pounds of 
macaroni, 10 cans of tomatoes, 
together with fresh vegetable 
and fruit. 


We lived on a small acreage 
in Wisconsin and had strawber- 
ries, raspberries, lettuce, peas, 
asparagus, rhubarb, three map} 
trees that Dad tapped, 30 hen 
(that never laid as they should), 
and 10 plum trees. 


Mary Alice and I, the two old- 
est, got through high school, 
went to County Normal a yeai, 
and taught rural schools near 
home. Mary Alice had the home 
school and I was three miles 
away, in the next district. | 
walked back and forth when the 
weather permitted. Sometime: 
Mother drove me there and back 
in the car. 

Sara Louise and Barbara Le 
studied nursing together, wert 
graduated and entered a nurs- 
ing order the same day. They 
are now in the mission field. 

Margaret Claire died when she 
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was 18. Martha and Joan both 
fnished at the state university. 
They worked their way through. 

Then we moved to Chicago. 
Mother said: “So the younger 
children will have Catholic edu- 
cations.” 

Martha and Joan married soon 
after they finished school. Now 
cur family was really small... 
only eleven children. Mary 
Alice and I worked in a store in 
Chicago, attended night classes, 
and after six years of study we 
fnally began teaching in Chi- 
cago. 

We were always a closely knit 
family and proud of our num- 
ber. Folks would say: “Sixteen 
children!” in such a way that I 
decided to locate other large 


(proud) families. I found a Mr. 


and Mrs. Elias Bloodworth in 
Shelby, Alabama who had 16 
children. A Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Olson, on a farm near Viroqua, 
Wisconsin, were the parents of 
16, the Charles Darcys of Ham- 
mond, Indiana had 17 children, 
and the Charles Parrs of Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, had 16. 

recently the Scoville 
family of Iron River, Michigan, 
had their twentieth child. 

A big family is fun. You do 
not have to fare forth from home 
for entertainment and _ excite- 
ment. 

Gladys Ellen finished at St. 
Xavier College and teaches in a 
Chicago school. Jane Frances 
went to Loyola, then joined a 
teaching order. 

Elizabeth, the beauty of the 
family, loathed books, refused 


to finish high school, went to 
work as saleslady in a bakery 
store near home, and in a year 
married her boss—who owns a 
chain of bakeries. 


We seldom talked about 
money. We always had enough 
for our needs. Mother was a 
good seamstress, an excellent 
cook and baker. She did the 
marketing, planning, cooking, 
lunch packing, jelly making, 
washing, ironing, mending, air- 
ing and putting away. She be- 
longed to the Altar Society and 
the Home and School Associa- 
tion. She served on committees, 
taught Sunday schogl when we 
lived in the country, entertain- 
ed, scrubbed, dusted, waxed the 
floors . . . We children washed 
the dishes, made the beds, kept 
porches and yard clean, cared 
for the hens and the garden. 

Dad was a Knight of Colum- 
bus and a Holy Name man. 


They both liked to dance and 
once a month acted as chaper- 
ones at the parish dances, when 
we lived in the country. 

Who did the training and dis- 
ciplining? Mother was calm 
and unflustered always. She im- 
parted her traits to the older 
children who in turn helped 
with the younger ones. It was 
right to make beds, wash dishes, 
hang up our clothes, and we did 
it. Everybody helped. 

Mother and father have pass- 
ed on. Tommy is a pastor in the 
Chicago diocese, Ed is a curate. 
Anthony is married and teaches 
in a South Side high school and 
Joe went back to Wisconsin 
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where he is a bachelor-farmer. 
Elizabeth, now Sister Joyce 
(that was mother’s maiden 
name), teaches in a nearby col- 
lege. Virginia is a copy writer. 
She, Mary Alice and I live to- 
gether. Patricia, the baby, is 
the mother of eight children. 
Mary Alice, Virginia and I 
drive out to Joe’s farm week 
ends, clean up the house, bake 
bread, cake, pie and cookies for 
him. If he does well on his rasp- 
berries, strawberries and grapes 


—that is if he plants more—we 
will live with him, run a road- 
side stand, and meet the pass- 
ing world—and from every cus- 
tomer I’ll find out the size of the 
family he or she was born into. 
Last summer, selling melons at 
Joe’s roadside stand, I asked 92 
women customers: “How many 
children in your father’s fam- 
ily?” Forty-three answered, 
“One.” “You missed a great 
deal,” I’d sympathize. “A large 
family is a precious thing.” 


Mid-Century Check Up 


We Live Longer , 


‘THE war of the past half cen- 

tury against preventable sick- 
ness and premature death has 
been extraordinarily successful 
in our country. The marked 
gains reflect the advances of 
medical science and _ practice, 
the increase in the facilities for 
the care of the sick, improve- 
ment in sanitation, the measures 
taken against occupational haz- 
ards, and quite generally, the 
rise in the standard of living. A 
good picture of the beneficial 
effect which these measures have 
had on mortality is provided by 
the experience of the many mil- 
lions of Industrial policyhold- 


and Better 


Pal From Statistical Bulletin 


ers of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

The death rate among these 
insured has long been declining 
and reached an all-time low in 
1949. The rate of 6.4 per 1,000 
last year was two percent be- 
low the previous minimum re- 
corded in 1948, fully 14 per- 
cent below the rate of 10 years 
ago, and only about one half 
that registered in 1911, the 
earliest year in this insurance 
series. In general, health condi- 
tions were favorable throughout 
the past year. Neither the heat 
wave in mid-summer nor the 
epidemic of acute poliomyelitis 
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materially affected the mortality 
as a whole. 


The improvement in mortal- 
ity in 1949 over 1948 resulted in 
an increase of about six-tenths 
of a year in the expectation of 
life at birth among the Indus- 
trial policyholders. In the past 
four decades the expectation of 
life has risen steadily, from 46.6 
years in 1911-1912 to 67.8 years 
in 1949, a gain of more than 21 
years. During this period, Amer- 
ican wage-earners and_ their 
families, as represented in this 
insurance experience, have 


shown a somewhat greater gain 
in expectation of life than has 
the population as a whole. The 


difference of six and one-half 
years in favor of the general 


population in 1911-1912 has now 
been virtually erased. 

Every age period has bene- 
fited from the decline in mortal- 
ity, but the decreases have been 
largest in childhood and early 
adult life. In the past four dec- 
ades, the reduction in the age 
groups under 35 years amounted 
to more than 70 percent for 
white males and to well over 80 
percent for white females, truly 
an astonishing record. But even 
at ages 65-74 the improvement 
came to 37 percent and 47 per- 
cent for white males and fe- 
males, respecively. Nor are the 
striking changes in the age pic- 
ture limited to long-range com- 
parisons. Even as compared with 
1948, the death rate in 1949 re- 
corded a decline at almost every 
age period in each sex. 


Health 


The soul is never paralyzed. The power to pray is never 
impaired by any physical infirmity. He who can say: “God’s 
will be done,” regularly, unfailingly and unreservedly is far 
stronger than the greatest athlete or the most energetic 
worker who walks the earth.—The Catholic Messenger. 


“This union of Christ the Bridegroom and of the Church 
His Bride is one that remains for ever. It is a union whose 
bond will never be broken. Similarly, the union of man and 
woman in the great Sacrament of the New Law is, according 
to the teaching of the Church, one which no merely human 
power can break. Thus, husband and wife living together all 
the days of their lives ‘until death do them part,’ are loving each 
other ‘as Christ loved the Church.’”—Archbishop William 


Godfrey. 
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A Visit in the 


of Germany 


REV. WILSON E. KAISER 


OU will come to see me in 

the Russian Zone? Let’s go! 
You want to visit my first com- 
municants. Fine. You have three 
days time? O.K. You are not 
afraid of water-soaked shoes, 
long walks, and an empty stom- 
ach? No? Well, we’re on our 
way. 

We shall take the 5:30 train 
in the morning. Then we have 
to change trains; that will take 
one-half hour. After we board 
the train, we ride for another 
two stations. Here we are. We 
walk now for another half-hour. 
Here it is—the school of Schad- 
erthal. 

Of nine children only two are 
waiting in front of the locked 
school building. They are poor 
and shivering. What happened? 
The teacher had left on a trip, 
and cancelled the lessons. Still 
those two children came _ to 
school, three-quarters of an hour 
walk from home. We may round 
up another three children in 
nearby Schaderthal. 

Our school today is the tavern. 
The unusual surroundings dis- 
tract the attention of the chil- 
dren. The curiosity of the inn- 
keeper is aroused. Slowly, we 
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accustom ourselves to this 
“school.” 
Christa is nervous. “I have 


new shoes.” Her mother gave 
bed linen for them in exchange, 
Expellees from Silesia, Christa 
does not realize how painful this 
barter was to Dad and Mom. 
She is happy that she’ll have 
dry feet in her new shoes. 

Now Helga brings the news: 
“My Dad’s abdomen is filled 
with water; he is always in bed 
now.” 

At last, everything is settled. 
One cannot but feel the joy of 
these children. First Confession 
and First Holy Communion 
entrance them with the holy 
expectations of the unknown. 
The catechist who helps us finds 
it difficult to capture the joy of 
the moment. Four children are 
missing; she thinks of those 
pale, hungry twins who are sick 
so often. 

You ask about Sunday Mass? 
Mass is celebrated on Sunday 
in another village, one hour's 
walk from here. The pastor has 
to take care of 35 different vil- 
lages within his parish limits. 
He would like to be in every 
village on Sundays. But... 


Riise 
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et’s be off now for our next 
top. 

Three children at the next 
tation. What an ugly room 
ere. One hears the loud voice 
pf the teacher in the classroom 
ext door. The thin door is not 
ight. This room was formerly 
ed aS a wardrobe. But I am 
lad to have it from 11 to one 
clock. These two poorly-dressed 
isters are from the nearby vil- 
age; they are still unbaptized. 
fixed marriage. For a long time 
I have been trying to find a cloak 
for them. They really need one, 
md deserve one. They are faith- 
ul in coming to religious ser- 
‘ices, as though they wanted to 

ake up for the sins of omis- 
sions of their father—beaten to 
death in Silesia. 

Now hurry! At three o’clock 
school is finished at Unterlo- 
quitz. One has to be at the door 
at closing time. Otherwise these 
little rascals run away. Hunger 
growls in their stomachs. They 
were in school since 11 o’clock. 
There is Hugo, who excels in 
ignorance. He is a “native.” 
Also a mixed marriage; indiffer- 
ent with regard to religion. Be- 
fore we expellees came here, 
Mass was said 14 miles from 
here, and nobody went. Now, 
every two weeks, there is a Sun- 
day Mass in the village. 

In the next village we find 
little Adolf in the kitchen. Horst 
lives in the same house, and 
Inge not far away. Their moth- 
ers are there also. How much 
better one prays and sings in 
the family circle. But we are 


not without our worries. Horst 
is not allowed to walk the “long 
way” to attend religious ser- 
vices. Two miles. Neither fath- 
er nor mother goes. So much 
the more is he happy when in- 
structions begin. Look at his 
drawing book! He is very proud 
of it. The children like drawing 
very much. 


This day’s program was load- 
ed, wasn’t it? My catechist has 
to go to two more stations. The 
distances are great. For each 
station she needs a full day. 

The next day will be more 
comfortable. We take the motor- 
cycle and ride to Schmiedebach. 
Don’t worry, I know every stone 
on the road. There will be no 
vehicle coming the other way. 
A mile or two from here is the 
border. Now we leave our motor- 
cycle at the mill and walk on 
for half an hour or so up the 
hill. The school is up about 2300 
feet. The four children are there 
punctually at 11 o’clock. They 
live in the shacks scattered in 
that area, and have long walks 
to make. Up till now I was able 
to furnish them with a noon day 
meal; school begins in the after- 
noon, and they should not make 
the way twice. You are surprised 
that they are so dirty and rag- 
ged. Well, some expellee mothers 
are unable to cope with the dire 
needs. You guessed right: it is 
most difficult to arrange for re- 
ligious services here. One moth- 
er said to me: “Get us a pair 
of shoes first!” They are quite 
bitter and hopeless. 

You want to go out for a stroll 
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until five o’clock. I have another 
three hours for instructions, and 
a few urgent calls to make. The 
landscape is gorgeous. There, 
near the hill, is Weitisberga. 
It’s a pity that you haven’t 
more time. You could be present 
at a really fine instruction for 
confession. Nine children around 
a farmer’s big table, the home 


of good Protestant people. 
Grandma always sits in the 
corner before the _ spinning 


wheel, and sharpens her ears so 
that she will not miss anything. 
In this village the expellees hold 
together, and help one another. 
After the instructions the chil- 
dren always want to sing a song 
or hear some tale. “You are the 
best pastor in the world” Rita 
boldly remarked one day, “you 
should not leave yet.” 

Do you see the church on top 
of that hill there? That is Lich- 
tentanne. Every two weeks I 
celebrate Mass there. The other 
catechist gives the instructions 
there. 

She will accompany you on the 
third day, 12 miles on foot 
through lovely mountains and 
valleys. But the shoes ought to 
be good, and the weather too. In 
Steinsdorf she had to box the 
ears of little Oswald because the 
rogue would open the door and 
peep in while lessons were going 
on for the bigger children. Not 
without effect: the following 
week he knew his bible history 
as never before. And he stam- 
mered then: “From now on I’ll 
be a good boy.” Oswald and his 
sisters come from the neighbor- 


ing village and have been jn 
school since eight o’clock; they 
will have to wait until three 
o’clock for a bite to eat. You say: 
“Give them a meal at noon.” 
Gladly. But from where shall | 
get it? 

At five o’clock we are in Lor. 
film. Seven boys run to meet us, 
They are in a happy mood. They 
always bring wood along, and 
heat the classroom so that one 
has to open the windows. The 
two girls are somewhat older, 
They take no part in the Indian 
war whoops of the boys. Mari. 
anne is 14 years old. Fourteen 
years and has not yet made her 
First Holy Communion? No. A 
few months ago only she was 
discovered in the adjacent vil- 
lage in an Evangelical Sunday 
school. Her mother expected 
favors for her attendance there. 
The village belongs to the neigh- 
boring parish, but has had no 
priest for a year. Lack of 
priests! 

Night falls as we make ou 
way back. The catechist has 
many interesting stories to tell. 
In one of the villages the chil- 
dren were all upset because they 
think the end of the world will 
come in 1950. A man_ had 
peddled that tale in every house. 

Did you enjoy your visit? 
Seventy-two first communicants 
in 14 different places. In May 
they all are to come to Leuten- 
berg for two days. Finally before 
the tabernacle. Finally they 
shall see that they are many, 
not just a handful. They must 
never forget the day of their 
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First Confession. I am trying 
to find accomodations for them, 
and to provide the necessary 
food. Little mouths, too, are 
hungry. How about it, fathers 
and mothers? 

Thanks for your patience. 
What do you say now? You say 
you want to help. Good. Send 
dresses, suits, shirts, under- 
wear, socks, handkerchiefs, 
towels, shoes, pencils, copy- 
books, soap, hard candy, well, 
anything for priests in the Rus- 
sian Zone, their lay helpers, and 
their people, young or old, any- 
thing good that you can dig out 
of drawers and clothes closets. 

Send your parcel to this ad- 
dress: 

Rev. Wilson E. Kaiser 
WRS—NCWC Representative 


CRALOG c/o P. W. Branch 
OMGBS—APO 742 A, US Army 
c/o Postmaster New York, N. Y. 

Be sure to mark the parcel: 
FOR PRIESTS. The parcel may 
weigh up to 70 lbs. It should 
be tied well or, if possible, metal- 
strapped. Put a note of greetings 
in the parcel together with your 
address. Also on this note state 
that the contents are for priests 
in the Russian Zone. The Lord 
may reward you. The little ones 
will pray for you! 

This appeal written by a pas- 
tor in the Russian Zone has my 
warmest approval. 
bh Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 

D.D. 

Bishop of Fargo 
Vatican Mission in 
Germany 


Painting—And Purpose 


In the Museum of Seville, in Spain, there is a coarse 
napkin which is worth more than if it were woven of the finest 
cloth of gold. For upon it is a priceless Madonna, painted by the 


great Murillo. 


He had been painting in the friary of the Capuchins. — 
Before he left, the Brother Cook went to him and begged some 
memento, however slight, of his visit. 

“Brother,” said the painter, “I really wish I could paint 
something for you—you deserve it; but I have used every bit of 


canvas in the friary.” 


Murillo was just finishing his dinner as he said those words, 
and the quick-thinking cook took up his napkin. “A few strokes 
of your brush on this,” he said, “will make it very precious to 


me.” 


Murillo was intrigued with the idea, and went to work. 
Before evening the humble napkin bore one of the most beau- 
tiful pictures of Our Lady which exists in the whole world.— 
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Character Training 


The Virtues point the way 
Sister Bonaventure Dealy, O.S. B. 


From The Benedictine Review 


it is who loves Me.” (John, 14: 


Books upon books today deal 
21). He often needs several 


with character development. 


In our present day educational 
literature books and more books 
treat of the guidance of youth 
and childhood. In this flood of 
writings, one vainly looks for 
something definite, something 
tangible which may be applied 
as a norm in the formation of 
youthful character. A definite 
character ideal is needed. In- 
deed, such an ideal already ex- 
ists, an ideal which will lead 
man to the heights of joy in 
this world and into the happi- 
ness promised for the world to 
come. 

Many Catholic boys and girls 
in our high schools are as vague 
as the present day literature in 
their thinking and statements 
of ideals. A high school student 
asked why he must be good, 
will probably reply, “For the love 
of God.” Asked further, “What 
is the test of your love of God?” 
he will reply with such answers 
as, “Sacrifice,” “Prayer,” “Go- 
ing to Mass frequently.” The 
student is often startled at the 
definite simplicity of the state- 
ment, “He who has My com- 
mandments and keeps them, he 


strong reminders of this definite 
test of his love of God before he 
will give the correct answer 
every time. 

It is possible, however, to give 
each boy and girl a definite moral 
ideal. Of course, before such 
an ideal can lead to the heights, 
it is necessary that students ad- 
mit the ideal, accept it, and live 
it out by actual practice in daily 
life. What is the essence of the 
moral ideal? It is the test of 
love of God, the ten comman¢- 
ments. It falls into two divis- 
ions, love of God, and love of 
neighbor. 

Theological Virtues 

The commandments of God 
are familiar. The virtues which 
follow the keeping of the com- 
mandments are not so. well 
known; at least they are not so 
consciously set before children 
and young people as elements of 
the ideal to be attained. A study 
of the theological and moral vir- 
tues with the motives for admit- 
ting and accepting them, and 
with practices to bring them 
into daily life gives a definite 
outline for character training. 


il 


First of all there are the theo- 
logical virtues infused into the 
soul at baptism and increased 
throughout life in two ways: by 
grace and by exercise. Though 
in practice theological and moral 
virtues have no precedence over 
one another but are found in- 
extricably interwoven into life’s 
pattern, for the sake of sim- 
plicity in consideration, they are 
given here in sequence. 

The virtue of the mind, faith, 


is defined as a habit of virtue 
assenting to truths revealed by 
God. From faith spring those 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, under- 
standing, wisdom, and counsel 
in regard to spiritual values. 
The motives for admission and 
acceptance of faith are two: 
God cannot be deceived. Oppor- 
tunities for practices where 
faith may be lived come at 
every moment in the remem- 
brance of God’s presence, in do- 
ing right because God has com- 
manded it, in seeing God’s hand 
in all that happens. 


The second of the theological 
virtues is a virtue of the will, 
hope. It is a desire of good, 
hard to reach but possible. It 
has nothing less than God for 
its object; man may dare aspire 
thus, for his motives for admit- 
ting and accepting hope are the 
goodness of God, and the explicit 
promise of God. In practice the 
student works to obtain the re- 
ward of the good, and to avoid 
God’s punishment of the bad. 
Hope assures him that God’s 
grace will not be lacking. It 
teaches him to pray for spirit- 
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ual goods, and to invite the in- 
tercession of God’s saints to help 
him obtain God’s mercy. 


The third theological virtue is 
a virtue of the heart, charity. It 
is defined as the correct relation 
of man to God and neighbor, 
wherein God is seen as Father, 
man as brother, and the human 
race as a family. Charity itself 
is not divided, but for purposes 
of study there are two divisions, 
and several subdivisions or in- 
cluded virtues. Charity as love 
for God includes piety which 
gives God public worship, pray- 
er, devotion, and loyalty to His 
Will; as fear of God, it gives 
Him reverence and obedience to 
His Will. 

Charity for neighbor cares for 
his needs, his practical well-be- 
ing. It bestows dignity, benevo- 
lence, friendliness, kindness and 
gratitude. It expresses itself in 
hospitality, generosity, mercy, 
and sympathy. 


Why should a soul admit and 
accept charity and its numerous 
off-spring’? First of all because 
God commanded man to love 
Him. He first loved man; and 
must requite Him. He is the 
Father who created and redeem- 
ed man, and who now keeps him 
in life both spiritual and physi- 
cal. God also commanded man 
to love his neighbor as himself. 
The neighbor is God’s son, a 
brother. The human race, a 
family, constantly works for the 
good of each member; each mem- 
ber must repay the human race. 
For charity in daily life, the 
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student can be led to deliberate 
practice of each of the virtues 
enumerated, to personal charity 
in love for God and neighbor, to 
civic charity in voting for laws 
that benefit mankind, or that 
care for the poor, by accepting 
offices where he may practice 
civic charity. Children can care 
for others by helping civic 
work, by being kind to handi- 
capped children, by giving their 
savings to charitable causes. 
Moral Virtues 


The four moral virtues are 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and 
temperance. Whereas the theo- 
logical virtues are always su- 
pernatural because they refer 
directly to God, the moral vir- 
tues are both natural and super- 
natural. In character training 
it is well to remember this, and 
that some natural motives should 
be appealed to, so that if super- 
natural motives should fail a 
man in a moment of weakness, 
he would still have the natural 
motives to keep him on the right 
road. 

Virtue Of Prudence 


Prudence is a virtue in the in- 
tellect. To be prudent one must 
remember past experiences, and 
judge probable consequences of 
a contemplated act accordingly. 
Understanding enters in. Initia- 
tive, too, has its place, for a pru- 
dent man knows when to start 
an action that will result in 
good. He must be docile in order 
that he may be taught by others 
what is best to be done, and how 
to do it, or that he may learn 
what things are better left un- 


done. Here, too, reason enters 
in, lest he be too docile and 
easily led by bad counsellors. 


Providence will help him to 
foresee coming necessities, and 
provide ways of caring for 
them. It will make him see his 
weaknesses and the times and 
places where such weaknesses 
may prove a source of tempta- 
tion to him, and thus he will be 
able to provide defenses, or to 
stay away from danger. Piv- 
dence requires circumspection, 
a looking about oneself that one 
may discover untoward circum: 
stances, if there are any; and 
finally caution, that one may not 
meet unexpected consequences 
of an act impulsively undertak- 
en. 


The motives for accepting 
prudence are these: it is the 
guardian of all virtues; it 
chooses right means to right 
ends; it is the activity of a well 
balanced, well poised person; it 
guards against error. Practices 
that make for prudence may be 
summed up as follows: profiting 
by past experiences, applying 
understanding, trying to figure 
out for oneself how to follow a 
right course, seeking advice 
from proper authorities, taking 
good advice of parent, teacher, 
pastor, or virtuous friend, act- 
ing according to reason, not im- 
pulse, taking fore-thought, and 
keeping vigilance over one’s 
thoughts, words, and actions. 

Virtue Of Justice 


Justice is a virtue of the will 
whereby a man gives to God and 
to every human being his due. 
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CHARACTER TRAINING 


Whereas charity cares for a 
neighbor’s needs, justice takes 
care Of his rights. Several vir- 
tues turn on justice: obedience 
to rightly constituted authority 
including parents, teachers, pas- 
tors, state officials, laws of 
country; honesty, truth, fair- 
ness, penitence, punctuality, in- 
dustry, thrift, and good use of 
time. The motives for accept- 
ing justice are: God commands 
it; it takes care of the rights of 
our fellowmen; it brings about 
order in the civic state; it 
brings peace to the social order. 
Practices for justice and its ac- 
companying virtues include: not 
taking others’ property, admit- 
ting failures and making resti- 
tution, returning borrowed 


things, being honest in exami- 
rations, and in daily work, be- 
ing fair in games, being truth- 
ful when speaking of others, be- 
ing careful of clothing, books, 
and other articles purchased by 
parents, using time well, being 


thrifty, neither miserly nor 
wasteful, avoiding debt, and 
paying just debts. 


Fortitude is a virtue of the 
sensitive appetite. It is often de- 
fned as moral courage. Many 
virtues turn on fortitude, such 
as fearlessness, patience, en- 
durance, magnanimity, magnifi- 
cence, sportsmanship, persever- 
ance, heroism and courage to 
face death in a noble cause. Cer- 
tain physical conditions help in 
the acquiring of this virtue. 
Physical education and a reason- 
able amount of athletics are 
sources of training here. Physi- 
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cal conditions which help to pro- 
mote fortitude may be listed: 
goodness of nervous tone, health 
and freshness, light and buoyant 
spirit, tonic coolness, elate and 
sanguine temperament, acquir- 
ed mastery over physical terror. 

Motives for admitting and ac- 
cepting fortitude are: necessity 
of strength of heart against 
natural human weakness, need 
for courage to resist unlawful 
desires. Furthermore, the prac- 
tice of fortitude brings peace 
and joy, and it makes a man’s 
actions suitable for eternal life. 
A few suggestions for the daily 
practice of fortitude include: 
moral courage against the evil 
spirit of the times, against im- 
proper fashions, against human 
respect, against the tendency to 
seek the comfortable and the vol- 
uptuous, patience under trial or 
privation, sportsmanship, mak- 
ing laudable struggles to rise in 
the social scale, keeping from 
remisses in morality, keeping 
fit physically, being brave in 
physical danger, overcoming 
timidity in dealing with others. 

Practice Of Temperance 


Temperance, also in the sen- 
sitive appetites, is defined nega- 
tively as non-indulgence in pleas- 
ure to excess, or positively as 
self-control. Virtues that turn 
on temperance include absti- 
nence in eating, sobriety in 
drinking, chastity, modesty, hu- 
mility, meekness, gentleness, 
self-denial, and decorum. 

The motives for temperance 
are strong, namely: God com- 
mands it; temperance preserves 
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bodily health; it saves decency; 
it guards against pride; and it 
protects man against all human 
passions. Many ways of prac- 
ticing temperance may be pre- 
sented to children and adoles- 
cents, such as the limiting of 


in dress, by politeness and all 
forms of etiquette, and by delib- 
erately practicing all the vir- 
tues that turn on temperance. 


Here has been presented a 
mere outline or skeleton of a 


moral ideal that may be used as 
a basis for character training. It 
is, as it were, merely the warp 
of the tapestry to be woven, but 
nevertheless a stiff firm warp 
that will give definite shape to 
the finished product. 


money spent for candy and 
pleasures, abstaining from law- 
ful food and drink sometimes, 
avoiding companions who tempt 
to self-indulgence, not teasing 
parents for clothing beyond their 
means, being modest and decent 


Safeguarding Maternity 


The campaign to reduce the hazards of childbearing has 
been eminently successful. Two decades ago the maternal 
mortality rate in the United States was 7.0 per 1,000 live births, 
one of the highest in the civilized world at that time. By 1947, 
the latest year for which complete data are available, the rate 
was down to 1.3 per 1,000, a drop of more than 80 percent. 
Currently, maternal mortality is at the level of about one per 
1,000 live births, according to figures issued by the National 
Office of Vital Statistics, based on a 10 percent sample of reg- 
istered deaths. Our country is now in the vanguard of nations 
with respect to safeguarding maternity. 


Despite this major accomplishment, it is clear that the 
maternal mortality rate can be reduced still further. The col- 
ored population provides a fertile field for such efforts. The 
maternal mortality rate among the colored is three times that 
for white women in the country as a whole. The disadvantage 
of the colored extends to every part of the United States. 


It would be a mistake, however, to assume that future 
progress against maternal mortality is limited to colored wo- 
men. The fact is that there is appreciable geographic variation 
in the rates for the white population, ranging from a low of 
.9 for the New England and the Pacific regions to a high of 
1.6 for the East South Central States. Obviously, there are 
still large areas, particularly in the south, where white women 
profit materially from better medical care, including prenatal 
instruction, hospitalization at confinement, and good postpartum 
nursing.—Statistical Bulletin. 


For mother-in-law 


Just A Little Attention 


HELEN MANTER 


T WAS all Mary could do to re- 

frain from punching the pil- 
low, aS she slid it behind her 
mother-in-law’s back. She felt 
sure she would scream if she had 
to listen to just one more com- 
plaint that day. First the ring- 
ing of the phone had prevented 
her from sleeping late. Then her 
eggs were a little too hard. Sev- 
eral times already Mary had had 
to run upstairs to get her some 
water or lower a window or find 
a particular magazine. Now she 
had run up again, leaving an un- 
fnished blouse on the ironing 
board, to put another pillow be- 
hind her back. 

Automatically she straight- 
ened the bedclothes, thinking she 
would definitely have to speak to 
Tom again about his mother that 
night. She was running her rag- 
ged, and they both knew there 
was absolutely nothing wrong 
with her. “You just have to be 
patient and baby her along,” he 
always said. “She’s getting along 
in years, you know.” That was 
all well and good for him to say, 
she thought, lowering the win- 
dow shade a fraction, but he was 
off at the office all day. 

Mary paused at the window 
for a minute to watch her two 
children playing below. Before 


the coming of their grandmother 
she had had lots of time to play 
with them and be with them. 
Now, although several doctors 
had stated there was nothing 
wrong with Tom’s mother, she 
kept to her bed most of the time, 
insisting she felt “poorly.” When 
she did come down, it was only 
to spoil their evening with her 
unending complaining. 


“Mary,” she whined, “you 
must do something about Jackie 
and Joan. I’m sure it’s not nec- 
essary for them to make so much 
noise and right outside my win- 
dow too. They might at least 
think of me sometime.” She 
punctuated her remarks with 
several abused sighs. 


Mary’s fingers tightened dan- 
gerously on the window, but she 
forced herself to answer quiet- 
ly. “I’ll ask them to play around 
back,” she said, and swiftly left 
the room. 


Downstairs she opened the 
back door and softly called, 
“Jackie, Joanie.” When she had 
their attention, she added, 
“You'll have to play around back, 
children. Grandma’s trying to 
get some sleep.” Jackie opend 
his mouth as though to protest, 
but the look on her face must 
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have warned him it was use- 
less. 

Just as useless as trying to 
recapture their old way of liv- 
ing, thought Mary, as she turned 
back into the kitchen. If only 
one of Tom’s brothers or his 
sister had taken the mother. 
Hint as she would not one of the 
five ever offered to have her at 
their place for even a weekend. 

Mary finished ironing the now 
dry blouse and started counting 
the sheets for the laundry. “Oh, 
nuts,” she said aloud, as the liv- 
ing room clock struck eleven- 
thirty. She would not be able 
to finish even this. If lunch was 


not upstairs on the dot of twelve, 
her mother-in-law was bound to 
begin again the long tale of how 
helpless she was, how much she 


had done for her children, and 
how nobody cared what happened 
to her. 

Rush as she did, though, lunch 
was definitely late. Jackie had 
bumped his head hard while 
swinging from the clothes line, 
and she had had to comfort him 
and apply cold cloths to the ugly 
bump. 

“When I was keeping house,” 
her mother-in-law began, “I 
managed, even with six children, 
to have meals served on time. 
The only way to get anything 
done, Mary, is to have a definite 
schedule and stick to it.” The 
older woman was actually pout- 
ing, as Mary adjusted the bed 
tray. In that instant Mary was 
sure she had seen that expres- 
sion before. 

Even during lunch she kept 
wishing she knew where it had 


appeared before. Certainly 
Tom’s happy-go-lucky face had 
never displayed such a _ hurt 
peevish expression. “Joan,” she 
asked automatically, “do yoy 
want some more milk, Baby?” 

Then Mary noticed the scowl 
that flashed across Jackie’s face, 
It was almost the counterpart of 
the one she had witnessed up- 
stairs a few minutes ago! She 
hastened to correct her error 
and said, “Of course, Jackie 
wants some. He’s my milk boy.” 
Just those few words cleared the 
pout from his face and brought 
out the grin so like his father’s, 
as Mary had known it would. 

There had been a time, though, 
when she and Tom had not 
known what to do. Right after 
Joanie was born Jackie had 
changed from a grand little fel- 
low to almost a bad boy. He 
had dropped his dishes, as 
though glad to hear them break. 
He got into fights with the oth- 
er boys in the neighborhood, and 
he all but flatly refused to do 
what he was told. 

Then one night after ten o- 
clock she and Tom had heard 
a noise upstairs. They crept up 
quietly and stopped when they 
heard Jackie’s voice coming from 
the nursery. “I wish you’d go 
away,” he had been saying. “I 
was here first. This is my house 
and my mommy and daddy. Why 
did you have to come and spoil 
things?” 

Still more quietly they had 
tiptoed back. Jackie was jealous 
of the baby! Jealous of the at- 
tention paid to her. When they 
thought about it, they could see 
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how easily it was possible. For 
nearly six years Jackie had been 
the center of attention, and now 
a small intruder was taking his 
place. Immediately she and Tom 
had set about building up Jack- 
i’s ego again, letting him see 
how much they loved him and 
how much they trusted their lit- 
tle man and depended on him to 
help with the baby. It worked 
too. Only now and then did any- 
thing occur to make him doubt 
his position in their hearts. 

All afternoon she pondered 
over this new development. So 
that was what was wrong with 
Mother Dunn. She obviously 
missed the love and attention 
that a family of six and her hus- 
band had given her. What could 
she do about it? Certainly she 
could not give her any more time, 
and you could not treat her like 
achild. It was really up to her 
own children anyway, but how? 

Then she had it! All she need- 
ed was to get her mother-in-law 
to admit she was feeling better. 
Then she could go to work. She 
took several fresh cookies from 
the rack and a big glass of milk 
and went upstairs, 

“I thought you might like to 
try some of my cookies,” she 
said, 

The older woman looked up 
surprised. “Why that’s right nice 
of you, Mary,” she said. 

While she nibbled on the still 
warm cookies, Mary added, “I do 
hope you are feeling better, 
mother. I know Tom would be 
very happy to have you come 
downstairs this evening.” 

“Tom’s the best son I have,” 


she answered sniffling, “and 
you’re a good girl too, Mary. Yes, 
I think I will come down to- 
night.” 

After she finished eating, 
Mary left her and flew to the 
telephone. She was going to be 
very firm about this; and if the 
tinest bit of a threat entered in- 
to her invitations, she felt it was 
entirely justified and should 
bring results. 

And bring results it did. At 
seven-thirty her mother-in-law 
joined them for a game of three- 
handed canasta. “What’s the 
matter, honey?” Tom _ asked. 
“You look all keyed up.” 


Mary smiled but did not reply. 
When the door bell rang fifteen 
minutes later, she hurried to 
answer it. “Why, hello,” she 
greeted, as Tom’s four brothers 
and their wives and his sister 
walked in, all carrying parcels. 
“This is a surprise.” 

They all kissed their mother 
warmly and exclaimed ever how 
nice she looked and that they 
had come over just to see her. 
And Mary had to admit she did 
look nice. Her eyes sparkled and 
a pink color had come into her 
cheeks. Mary kept to the back 
ground, letting Tom’s sister ex- 
plain the whole reason for their 
visit, as Mary had instructed 
her to. “Mom, we decided we 
don’t get a chance to see enough 
of you, so when Mary reports to 
us that you have had a good 
week and it will not be a strain 
on you, we plan to have a fam- 
ily party each Friday night.” 


“Yes,” her brother Al added, 
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“and just see what we have for 
you.” 

Eagerly their mother untied 
the ribbon and breathlessly drew 
out a blue semi-formal gown 
trimmed with silver sequins. 
“That’s for you to wear next Fri- 
day night, if you are feeling 
O. K.,” her daughter finished. 

Then they all set to and had a 
grand time singing, dancing, and 
just talking; and in no time at 
all they were calling back “See 
you next week, Mother.” 

When Mary slid between the 
sheets that night, she felt no 
qualms. Everyone had had a 
good time. She knew that the 
prospect of a party each week 
with her whole family in attend- 
ance would keep her mother-in- 


law’s mind off her imaginery ills, 
She would be up and about in no 
time. Mary yawned happily. 

“Say,” questioned Tom from 
the bathroom, “whatever did Al 
mean when he asked if I knew 
blackmail was illegal? He said 
you’d know.” 

“Oh, that,” said Mary. “I just 
stressed how very very lonesome 
your mother was and that unless 
they agreed to give up one eve- 
ning a week, I felt sure that she 
would have to spend at least a 
month with each of them.” For 
a minute Mary was sure his 
roaring laughter would waken 
his mother; but she smiled hap- 
pily, recalling the peaceful ex- 
pression on her sleeping mother- 
in-law’s face. 


Are You Building Or Buying A Home? 
If So, Remember: 


A home should be designed for family living. 

A home should be independently owned. 

A home should be built for permanency and growth. 
A home should provide privacy. 

A home should be part of a community. 

A home should be a productive unit. 

A home should be beautiful—Emerson Haynes. 


Holy Father 


. From the remote beginnings of Christianity the troubles 
of the world have consistently fallen at the doorstep of the 


Holy See. 
is unbounded. 


As supreme shepherd of all the faithful his solicitude 
It must extend to home and foreign lands, to 


large cities and little hamlets, to clergy and laity. He is at 
once the teacher, the leader and the almoner of the world.— 


The New World. 
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| OUISE GRANT straightened 
the crisp ruffled curtains at 
Sarah’s windows, and smoothed 
an imaginary wrinkle from the 
embroidered bedspread. Sun 
spilled across the gay cushions 
of the windowseat like water 
from an over-full tumbler. It 
was a perfect day for Sarah’s 
homecoming from college. 
Louise hummed softly, in a 
sweet husky contralto, setting a 
bowl of early roses on Sarah’s 
little antique table. The mirror 
behind it returned the charm- 
ing image to the room: the dark, 
dewy petals, wine-red, above the 
shining crystal bowl that was 
Louise’s especial treasure. 

Now that the long year with- 
out Sarah’s gayety and laughter 
was nearly over, Louise realized 
how poignantly they had missed 
her. The boys, Bruce and Char- 
lie, had kept the house full of 
hoogie-woogie and hungry gangs 
raiding the refrigerators, Rosa- 
lie and her blue-jeaned, saddle- 
shoed classmates had dashed in 
and out with the tireless energy 
of teen-agers, their mirth lin- 
gering delightfully in the big 
shabby house. But Sarah had a 
clear, special, sparkling quality, 
like the crystal bowl. She was 
lovely without being pretty. Her 


A Little Learning 


A Short Story 


ANN-MARGARET RECORD 


inner life was so rich and mean- 
ingful that it glowed through 
in the enchanting fashion of 
light illuminating a plain but 
exquisitely designed vase. 

Louise and Walter had never 
dreamed, last fall, of its being 
June before Sarah would be 
home from her last year in col- 
lege—this final one from the 
state university instead of Ro- 
sary on the outskirts of the 
town. Sarah’s work in the music 
department of Rosary had been 
so outstanding that, following 
her participation in an inter-col- 
lege musical competition, she 
had been offered a fellowship to 
the conservatory of the state 
university. It had been a 
gratifying offer, but Louise, in 
the way of mothers, had been 
doubtful and disturbed. 

“Oh, but, Mother, it’s a won- 
derful chance!” Sarah marvel- 
ed. “I never expected an oppor- 
tunity like this! Why, I'll be 
working under Peter Van Heu- 
sen and Carleton Taulman in my 
music courses!” 

“I confess I can’t understand 
your attitude, Louise,” said 
Walter impatiently. “I never 
thought you’d want to keep the 
children tied to your apron 
strings when it was time to let 
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them work out their own lives! 
Sarah’s future has reached a 
crossroads. With this opportu- 
nity, she may achieve a really 
brilliant career!” 


Louise could find no words 
for a moment. She was hurt to 
the quick to be accused of blind 
maternal selfishness. In a low 
voice, she tried to explain: “I 
was thinking of the environ- 
ment, Walter. Sarah is only 
twenty. I wonder how easy it 
will be for her to practise her 
faith on a strange, secular cam- 
pus. She’s never been complete- 
ly on her own before—she’s lived 
at home, and had the guidance 
of the Sisters at school... And 
she won’t be taking only classes 
in some field of music, you 
know! There are other things 
Well, it wor- 


required, and I—. 
ries me. Her religion is more 
important than her career.” 
“Of course it is,” Walter re- 
sponded testily, “but it isn’t a 


question of choice! Where's 
your commonsense, Lou? Sarah 
has had a thorough grounding 
in her faith. She knows its im- 
portance as well as we do.” 

“Oh, Mother, if that’s all!” 
Relief was shining in Sarah’s 
larkspur eyes. She brushed a 
butterfly kiss across the top of 
Louise’s head. “Of course I 
know! And I’ll have to test my 
principles away from home some 
time.” 

“It’s different on a college 
campus than it is—well, work- 
ing,” Louise said stubbornly. 
“You don’t have the same free- 
dom in a dormitory, under dor- 


mitory routine, as you have ; 
your own room or apartment 
And you don’t choose your coy 
stant companions. The colleg 
chooses them for you when they 
assign girls to a particular dor. 
mitory -—— even particular 
room.” 


“You choose your intimate 
friends, though, Mother,” Sarah 
argued laughingly. “Just he 
cause you room next door to Sv 
sie doesn’t mean you and Susie 
are soul mates! Probably she 
chums with Maybelline down on 
First, and you chum with Mary 
Annette up on Third.” 


Seeing the amusement and 
confidence in the lovely candid 
face, Louise was reluctantly re 
assured. She was, she told her- 
self, ridiculously old fashioned, 
the victim of foolish forebod- 
ings. Walter was right: parents 
had to trust their children in 
these days of worldliness; they 
couldn’t be kept forever in the 
sanctuary of home... In any 
case, Sarah would be home at 
comparatively frequent _ inter 
vals. Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and Easter offered vacations 
when they would see, firsthand, 
how study away from them was 
affecting her maturity, musical 
development, and—most impor- 
tant of all—personality growth. 

Living expenses soared high- 
er, however, than any of them 
had anticipated: both Sarah's 
at the university, the 
Grant’s at home. Train fare at 
Thanksgiving time was out of 
the question. When Christmas 
approached, one of the. boys, 
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Bruce, was rushed to the hos- 
pital for an emergency appen- 
fectomy. Sarah sent a box full 
nf gay, cleverly wrapped parcels, 
wher accompanying letter deco- 
eimated with little illustrations of 
andles, bells, and holly sprigs. 
“Darlings,” she wrote, “I'll 


hink of you at Midnight Mass. 
nd don’t worry about my ex- 
penses. I’ve taken a job waiting 
ables in one of the student 
dining rooms. With my fellow- 

I can manage nicely for 


It had been a relief financial- 
ly, for Bruce’s hospital bill had 
included fees for a special nurse, 
blood transfusions, and private 

All of them had gone 
shabbily through the winter 
wearing half-soled and re-half- 
soled shoes, and coats that were 
iraying a little at the cuffs be- 
fore spring came. There was 
still the money pinch at Easter, 
but Sarah’s fare could have been 
managed, somehow, had she not 
written that a siege of flu had 
put her behind on all her papers 
and project work, and it would 
take intensive effort during the 
week of spring vacation to bring 
her up to date. 

Louise and Walter had been 
bitterly disappointed, and Louise 
lad found herself unable to un- 
derstand Sarah’s decision. Of 
course, her college work was 
important, but still ... it had 
been autumn since she had seen 
her family, and surely she could 
have accomplished some study- 
ing during the week she would 
have at home... Sarah seemed, 
subtly, to have changed, and yet 


—with only letters to judge by, 
Louise could not be sure that it 
was not purely her own troubled 
imagination. She hoped it was. 


So it was that they had not 
seen Sarah since last fall, when 
she left so excitedly on the 
train for her “new worlds to 
conquer”—looking very, very 
young in her trim navy suit and 
frilled blouse, the winged brim 
of her hat tilting back from her 
smooth brown hair and wide- 
spaced larkspur eyes. She could 
easily, Louise thought proudly, 
her eyes misting, have been 
“Miss College Senior, 1950...” — 
And now she was coming home 
“Miss College Graduate”! It 
was a title to be proud of! 


“Moth-err!” shouted Rosalie 
from the downstairs hall. “It’s 
time to meet Sarah’s train! Are 
you going?” 


“No, I—I thought I’d rather 
stay here,” Louise called back. 
“T’ll make hot coffee, and have 
something ready for her to 
eat.” 


“Okey-doke! Dad and Bruce 
and Charlie and I are leaving 
then.” 

“All right, dear.” 


With a last loving glance at 
Sarah’s room, Louise went down 
the back stairs to the kitchen 
and put on coffee. And then, 
after an interminable wait in 
terms of suspense—and merely 
minutes by the clock—the fam- 
ily was back, noisy and vocifer- 
ous, storming through the house 
to find her. Sarah hugged 
Louise, nuzzling her smooth 
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cheek against her mother’s. 


Louise held her off for a long 
moment of maternal scrutiny. 
unbelievably 


“You look so 
grown-up, Sarah!” 

“T ought to be,” Sarah laugh- 
ed. “I’m twenty-one, possessed 
of a university degree—ahem—- 
and — surprise, everybody !— 
very much engaged to the hand- 
some young male you see behind 
you, Mother.” 

“IT no longer see behind me, 
now that you children are past 
the nursery stage,” Louise said 
whimsically, turning to offer 
her hand to the young man— 
perhaps thirty—whom Sarah 
was introducing as Peter Van 
Heusen. She was inwardly be- 
wildered — surely Sarah had 
never indicated in her letters 
that her interest in the famous 
teacher of piano was more than 
professional! But she managed 
# gracious welcome, and an in- 
vitation to share the snack she 
had prepared for Sarah. 

“I know you’re surprised, Mo- 
ther—Daddy,” Sarah confessed, 
a little guiltily, “but it was real- 
ly awfully recent. Just last 
week! And with graduation and 
all, and packing on top of that, 
I was too busy to try to write 
... 1 thought if I brought him 
with me it would make every- 
thing simpler.” 

“Simpler?” said Walter, lift- 
ing a whimsical brow. “Is an en- 
gagement so complicated these 
days?” 

“Ours is,” said Sarah, toying 
with the handle of her coffee 
cup. “Peter’s giving a concert in 
London next month, and his 


boat sails in a couple of week; 
We want to get all our arrange. 
ments made next week so that | 
can go with him.” 

“Next week!” ‘Louise was 
stupefied. “But, darling, yoy 
can’t. It’s out of the question!” 

Sarah and Peter exchangei 
glances. 

“Most things can be accon- 
plished if one wants to badly 
enough, Mrs. Grant.” Sarah's 
fiance said it lightly, but Louise 
felt a prickle of apprehension. 

“You wouldn’t even have 
enough time for the banns,” she 
seid directly. “I can’t imagine 
Father Elliot agreeing to a wed- 
ding on such short notice.” 

“Tf we get our license, doesn’t 
he have to perform the cere- 
mony?” Again the casual voice. 
“What has he got to do with 
setting the time, anyway, other 
than selecting an hour that he 
has free, of course?” 

“Mr. Van Heusen, you can’t— 
surely—be a Catholic!” 

“Of course I can’t,” agreed 
the young man pleasantly, flash- 
ing Louise a charming, lazy 
smile. “At least I’m not. Does 
it really matter?” 

Louise was trembling. 
“Sarah! Haven’t you—surely 
you’ve explained—” 

Sarah’s laugh was silken. “Oh, 
Mother, we’ve had such impor- 
tant things to think about—! 
Come on, Peter, we'll walk down 
Lovers’ Lane, and I’ll tell you all 
the hard gruesome facts... 
that nobody but a few quaint 
characters living out of this 
world really believes these 
days!” 


Their laughter, floating back, 
held the clarity and sweetness of 
bells. Walter’s face was grey as 
he turned wordlessly to Louise. 
After a long pause, he spoke. 
“She’s changed, Lou. She’s not 
like Sarah at all... I—I don’t 
understand!” 

But they began to, in the days 
that followed. Sarah slept till 
eleven the next morning, miss- 
ing Mass without a qualm. 

“Oh, Mother,” she protested, 
sipping her coffee as Louise— 
coming in from the 10 o’clock— 
exclaimed in surprise. “I know 
it’s picturesque to live up to all 
those mediaeval rules, but no- 
body really thinks they’re essen- 
tial any more. At first it seemed 
terrible to me when I couldn’t 
get to Mass—the hours I worked 
cut right across the only Masses, 
and the Church was ten blocks 
from my dormitory—but I got 
used to it. After all, it was only 
habit! And then I saw _ that 
Gloria -—- my roommate — was 
right. It’s how you live that 
really counts, not the formal 
dogma you believe, because you 
can’t really know who’s right or 
wrong...” 

Louise was listening in stun- 
ned horror. Sarah’s_ earnest 
voice was going on. “We learn- 
ed that in required Senior Phil- 
osophy. And everybody who 
thinks at all realizes how im- 
practical the Church is about 
divorce and birth control. I don’t 
suppose most Catholics honestly 
helieve it, any more, and it does 
seem so silly for the Church to 
g0 on pretending they do...” 
“Oh, Sarah,” cried Louise in 
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anguish, “what’s happened to 
you? Promise me you'll talk to 
Father Elliot this afternoon! 
Tell him all these things, and let 
him help you straighten them 
out in your mind!” 

“I am straightened out,” said 
Sarah quietly. “I understand 
things for the first time, Mother. 
You can’t imagine how wonder- 
ful it is to be free from the old 
superstitions and prejudices.” 

“You'll have to discuss your 
wedding plans with Father El- 
liot, Sarah,’ Louise said des- 
perately. “Why don’t you take 
Peter with you so that he can 
learn what he’ll have to promise 
before you can be married?” 

“Mother,” Sarah said slowly, 
“T haven’t wanted to hurt you, 
but ... Peter and I are already 
married.” 

Louise’s lips were so dry they 
felt shriveled and cracked. 

“IT thought—maybe, somehow, 
we could get it done over in the 
rectory, to save your feelings, 
but... there isn’t any way we 
can do that.” 

“Darling, of course there is. 
Civil marriages can be rectified, 
and performed again by a priest. 
You know that! But, oh, Sarah, 
why—?” 

For a moment the guard slip- 
ped from the girl’s expressive 
face. Vulnerable, naked hurt 
looked out of the wide blue eyes. 
“T love him so much, Mother... 
Eut—Mother, please try to un- 
derstand—years ago when he 
was only twenty-two, he was 
married before. They’ve been 
divorced seven years. It wasn’t 
his fault things didn’t work out, 
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but the Church says he has to imbedded themselves in Louise’ 
pay for that one mistake a whole soul. For a year of study unde 
lifetime—and that I do, too! a better musician than he 
Peter and I don’t believe God home-town college could offer, , 
condemns us for loving each year on a rudderless, rootless 
other!” secular campus, for a “husband” 

“It was God Who made the whose wife still lived—thes 
law, Sarah.” were the things for which Sarah 

Louise stood up, wondering if had traded her precious certain- 
her legs would carry her out of ty of the faith. In utter, say- 
the room. The ruin of her age desolation, Louise could hear 
daughter’s life lay like ashes in only the fateful words, echoing 
her heart. Sarah, who had had down the centuries: “What 
the lovely crystal quality of fine- shall it profit a man if he gain 
eut glass... It was as if splint- the whole world—and lose his 
ers from a shattered bowl had immortal soul?” 


‘Baby Sitter’ 


A census taker working in a rural area came to a small 
farm-house occupied by two sisters, both spinsters. The older 
of the two was in her early seventies and the other, about ten 
years younger, was an invalid, confined to a wheel-chair. 

With the invalid industriously working at some embroider- 
ing and the older sister sitting across the table from him, the 
census man spread out his forms on the old-fashioned circular 
table in the middle of the parlor and proceeded with his “enu- 
merating.” With the older sister answering all the questions, 
he determined that they were the sole occupants of the house, 
that they operated a small truck-farm on which she did all of 
the work and that they kept chickens, selling the eggs therefrom 
to supplement the meager income from the truck-farm. The in- 
valid, he learned, helped the earnings along by embroidery work, 
which the older one took to town and sold. 

Giving his forms a final once-over, the census man found 
one line blank. 

“I have your sister’s occupation listed as ‘home em- 
broiderer,’” he told the other. “Now what shall I put down for 
you?” 

The woman looked at her dirt-stained hands, then around 
the place with its multitude of chores waiting to be done and 
replied, with a gentle nod in the direction of the wheel chair 
occupant and with but the trace of a bite in her voice: 

“How about ‘Baby Sitter’?”—T. J. McInerney. 


Heart to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


PRING is a wonderful time 

of the year. After the long 
dreary season of winter, there 
comes across the face of the 
world a new sense of beauty and 
hope. Nature has a way of giv- 
ing us a feeling of newness and 
making our hearts sing. We 
look at growing things and say, 
“Isn’t nature grand!” 

Boys and girls too give us 
signs that spring has arrived. 
Jumping ropes, marbles, volley 
balls and baseballs all spell the 
word springtime. Blessed child- 
hood! Enjoy it as long as you 
can. 

Because this season of the 
year is such a joyous happy one, 
we can see why the greatest 
and gladdest day in the calen- 
dar of our Church is celebrated 
within the boundaries of spring- 
time. 

Glad Easter bells will soon be 
ringing. Good Friday, the sad- 
dest day in the year will soon 
be over. If we feel tired after 
the really hard job of keeping 
a good Lent, we will have a 
wonderful glow of satisfaction 
inside of us somewhere. The 
springtime of the soul comes 


with every Easter Sunday. On 
that first Easter, our Lord, by 
His Resurrection, opened the 
way to eternal happiness for 
every one of us who abides by 
His teaching. He proved that 
heaven is our true home. 

It seems as though most 
people wake up to the fact that 
Easter commemorates the most 
important event in the history 
of mankind. In every little town 
and hamlet, in every city street 
and along every country lane 
and highway, happy people are 
moving toward one place—their 
church. In my mind’s eye I see 
thousands of boys and girls in 
bright-colored dresses and gay 
hats, in clean shirts and neatly 
pressed suits, with hair combed 
and eyes shining. How wonder- 
ful it would be if all the people 
in our American lands worship- 
ped God in such an ardent way 
every Sunday of the year. 

Of course I know you Catholic 
boys and girls do. You are priv- 
ileged to have the sweet duty of 
attending Holy Mass every Sun- 
day and holy day of obligation. 
What’s more we should thank 
God for our American way of 
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life which permits us to wor- 
ship God openly and publicly 
without interference. 

To most children, Easter’s 
joys would not be complete with- 
out the traditional custom of 
Easter eggs. Have you ever 
heard or read of their origin? 
Just as Santa Claus is Catholic 
in origin, so, too, Easter eggs 
have an early Christian begin- 
ning. And here’s the story. 

The custom of dyeing eggs 
at Easter can be traced back to 
very early times. Because in the 
early days of the Church, eggs 
were forbidden during Lent, it 
was natural that the early 
Christians should’ cele’ 
Easter Sunday with an .... .n- 
dance of eggs. A special bles- 
sing was attached to the Easter 


eggs by the Church. Originally 


the eggs were colored red to 
symbolize the blood of Christ 
which had been shed for man- 
kind. Later on various colors 
and combinations of colors were 
used. 

Children played many games 
with Easter eggs in early times. 
One of these games resembled 
our modern game of marbles. In 
fact it is quite possible that it 


was the beginning of our game 
The children obtained as man 
eggs as they could, and, grou 
ing in a circle, each player would 
roll an egg toward a fixed centey 
at the same time. The egg; 
would roll together and most off. 
them would crack, of course. The 
owner of the egg that remained 
uncracked would win all the 
cracked eggs. 

With eggs at fifty cents a 
dozen, this would be an expensive 
game today, wouldn’t it! 


May I ask boys and girls, (and 
especially girls) that you give as 
much thought to your spiritual 
preparation for Holy Commu. 
ion Easter Morn as you will 
your Easter clothes? Don’t for- 
get God doesn’t notice your 
clothing but He does watch your 
soul and heart constantly. If 
you learn now how to balance 
your temporal passing affairs 
with the lasting, eternal and 
important spiritual affairs in 
life, you shall be always biessed 
and happy. Happy Easter. Re- 
joice and exult on the glad Res- 
urrection Day! 

May God bless and protect you 
always! 


Mr. Biggs liked to know all about the employees who 


toiled in his vast business. 


One day he came upon a new young 


man who was dexterously counting out a large wad of the 


firm’s cash. 


“Where did you get your financial training, young man?” 


he ask. 


“Yale,” the young man answered. 
Mr. Biggs was a staunch advocate of higher learning. 


“Good,” he said. 


“And what’s your name?” 


“Yackson,” was the reply—One Hundred and Eleven. 
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Sex Crimes RISE CALLED 
1 TERRIFYING’: An aroused public 


‘Mis the surest means of bringing 


i about a reduction in the “terrify- 
ing’ increase of sex crimes 
throughout the nation, FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover has 
stated. Writing in the FBI en- 
forcement bulletin, Mr. Hoover 
disclosed that attacks on women 
and children by sex criminals 
has increased 50 per cent in the 
last 10 years, proving that time 
has not diminished the problem. 


“Law enforcement cannot 


meet the challenge presented by 


this grave picture alone,” Mr. 

Hoover stated. “The solution 
must come from an _ aroused 
public which will insist upon 
adequate State statutes to pro- 
vide medical and _ psychiatric 
treatment for sex offenders.” 

Describing the situation as a 
“blood-splotched record,” Mr. 
Hoover wrote: “What officer 
has not arrested the sex of- 
fender, heard him receive a 
token penalty and a few months 
later watched him walk out of 
confinement to prowl the streets 
again ?”? 

NEWFOUNDLAND DIVORCES: 
Since the recent union with 
Canada, residents of Newfound- 
land can get divorces. Previ- 
ously there was no legal pro- 
vision and only 12 divorced per- 
sons (all of whom had broken 


their bonds elsewhere) were 
found in the population of 325,- 
000. While Newfoundland as a 
Canadian province has no di- 
vorce law of its own, its citizens 
will have the same right as do 
those of the province of Quebec, 
to petition the federal govern- 
ment and get a divorce if Parlia- 
ment approves. 

POPULATION RELIEF: Among a 
number of resolutions adopted 
by the delegates to the world 
Catholic Press congress held re- 
cently in Rome was one urging 
the Catholic Press throughout 
the world to work for the open- 
ing up of underpopulated areas 
to emigration. 

“Recognizing that the world 
has been created by God for all 
mankind, and that its resources, 
if fairly distributed, are ample 
to support all mankind, we, the 
delegates to the third Inter- 
national Congress of the Cath- 
olic Press, recommend that the 
Catholic Press throughout the 
world actively support move- 
ments to open up thinly popu- 
lated and underdeveloped regions 
to emigration by people who now 
suffer economic and social hard- 
ships that such emigration could 
relieve.” 

EQuAL ScHOOL RIGHTS: The 
Bavarian Catholic parent-teach- 
er organizations have issued a 
strong statement insisting that 
parents maintain the privilege of 
choosing the type of schooling 
for their children that is in keep- 
ing with their religious beliefs. 
The statement calls for “Cath- 
olic Schools for Catholic chil- 
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dren, for religion is the soul of 
all education.” It has the official 
approval of the Bavarian Hier- 
archy and the indorsement of 
the Catholic School Federation 
of Bavaria. 

The statement says parochial 
schools, especially convent 
schools, must have equal oppor- 
tunities with public schools, and 
subsidies granted to the latter 
must not be withheld from the 
former, in order to avoid double 
taxation for those families who 
entrust their children to parochi- 
al institutions. 


ScHOOL SEX MoviE: Bishop 


John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., of Buf- 
falo has forbidden Catholic chil- 
dren in the city’s public schools 
to see the sex education film, 
“Human Growth.” He took this 


action after the local school 
board had authorized the show- 
ing of the picture to the seventh 
and eighth graders of one school. 
Children must have their par- 
ents’ consent to see it, the board 
also decided. In making his pro- 
hibition, Bishop O’Hara stated 
that Catholic parents are forbid- 
den to give such consent. 

The film “Human Growth” 
was the object of a State-wide 
protest by the New York Cath- 
olic Welfare Committee last year 
when the State Department of 
Health recommended that it be 
used in public schools as a part 
of a sex education program. 

In his statement here, Bishop 
O’Hara said: “Since there is 
abundant evidence that this film 
violates certain principles set 
forth by the late Pope Pius XI 


in his encyclical on Christian 
Education, I have no choice but 
to forbid Catholic children to at- 
tend the showing of this film, 
and to forbid Catholic parents to 
authorize such attendance on the 
part of their children. 

“While we may give full credit 
to the good faith of those who 
have prepared this film and those 
who propose to show it, it should 
be pointed out that their pro- 
posed solution of a very real 
problem is calculated to do more 
harm than good.” 

AGENTS WoRK AGAINST Mor- 
ALITY: Family relations courts 
in New York City are being used 
in a concerted effort to break 
down Catholic morality, a leader 
of the Catholic Court Attaches 
Guild of New York has charged. 
Probation officers and _ social 
agents of these courts have a 
wide latitude in dealing with 
persons who are sent to them, 
and they use these chances to 
suggest contraceptive and other 
immoral practices, according to 
Theodore McDonald, chairman 
of the Guild’s Catholic Affairs 
committee. He said: 

“Although probation officers 
in these courts make a report of 
their investigations, it is plain 
to see that much of the conver- 
sation and many of the sugges- 
tions that a probation officer may 
make are not contained in the re- 
port. For instance, it is possible 
for a social agent to make a 
suggestion concerning Planned 
Parenthood or to offer illegal 
and immoral advice that will 
never appear in any record.” Mr. 
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McDonald then mentioned a case 
in which he said the probation 
oficer “‘went far outside the 
scope of his duties in suggesting 
to a Catholic woman certain 
Freudian sex suggestions that 
were utterly depraved.” 

“It is the right and duty of 
every Catholic in New York to 
demand that illegal or immoral 
suggestions concerning Planned 
Parenthood or sex relations con- 
trary to the beliefs of Catholics 
be left in the minds of social 
agents,” he said. The way to ac- 
complish this, he declared, was 
to insist that all of the details 
that transpire between social 
agents and persons investigated 
be placed in the record. 

REJECT STERILIZATION: The 
World Health Organization Ex- 
ecutive Board has rejected a 
proposal that would have ex- 
pressly allowed involuntary ster- 
ilization of individuals under the 
Covenant on Human Rights cur- 
rently being drafted by the Unit- 
ed Nations. The action followed 
astrong protest against the pro- 
posal by a Catholic nurses’ or- 
ganization. 

The matter came before the 
WHO when the U. N. Human 
Rights Commission, working on 
the draft covenant, could not 
come to agreement on Article 
seven. In the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, from which the cov- 
enant is being drafted, that ar- 
ticle read: “No one shall be sub- 
jected to any form of physical 
mutilization or medical or scien- 
tifie experimentation against his 
will,” 


Sex LEcTuRES: “All parents 
must be reminded of their con- 
scientious duty as well as 
of their constitutional rights to 
withdraw their children from 
any school that professes to give 
instruction in sex,” says a letter 
of Archbishop John G. Murray 
of St. Paul addressed to the 
clergy of his archdiocese. The 
children should be withdrawn at 
least during the period when 
such instruction is given, the let- 
ter adds. 

“Sex is so sacred in its rela- 
tion to the Divine Creator Who 
took man into partnership and 
established it for the procrea- 
tion and perpetuity of the human 
race, that it is subject to be re- 
served for personal discussion 
between parent and child, physi- 
cian and patient, confessor and 
penitent,” continues Archbishop 
Murray’s communication. “Its 
presentation under any other 
circumstances demands with- 
drawal of a Catholic from com- 
pany, lecture, classroom or any 
other gathering where it is a 
theme, unless it is an instruction 
given by a duly authorized Cath- 
olic teacher or priest.” 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE: The II- 
linois State Supreme Court has . 
upheld the right of a Greenfield, 
Ill., couple to keep their child 
out of school and educate her at 
home. The court ruled, in up- 
setting a court decision, that the 
child’s parents had given her in- 
struction in a manner equivalent 
to sending her to a _ private 
school. “The law is not made to 
punish those who provide their 
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children with instruction equal 
or superior to that obtainable in 
the public schools. It is made for 
the parent who fails or refuses 
to properly educate his child,” 
the court stated. 


OVERPOPULATION: The United 
Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization doesn’t go in for 
birth control as an answer to 
overpopulation problems, Miss 
Florence Reynolds, chief FAO 
public information officer, let it 
be known during a stop-off at 
Honolulu on an around-the-worid 
trip. 


“Birth control is unrealistic 
and unnecessary,” Miss Reynolds 
emphasized. “The real solution 
to these problems is to feed the 
hungry nations of the world now 
and help them to develop their 
own resources so they may even- 
tually feed themselves.” 

The attractive “international 
civil servant,” who has had con- 
siderable training in press, radio 
and public relations work, has 
the happy faculty of putting in- 
to plain English the vast, compli- 
cated problems faced by the 
FAO. “Many experts,” she re- 
lated, “tell us that feeding peo- 
ple helps them produce more 
children and that this makes 


matters worse for FAO. Yet ou 
answer is simple. In addition t 
having one new mouth to feed we 
also have one new brain and 
two new hands to do the job, 
The task of FAO—your organi- 
zation and mine—is to give that 
brain and those two hands half 
a chance to do the work, by edu- 
eating and assisting backward 
nations and peoples. 

“We know the world could feed 
twice its present population, if 
production and distribution were 
developed properly. That’s ou 
job. Most nations which have 
high birth rates and low stané- 
ards of living are that way be 
cause traditions have demanded 
the production of enough sons 
and daughters as labor forces to 
produce enough food for exist- 
ence. When nations are well fed, 
their population drops because 
the need for this tremendous 
labor force is not so great. But 
the planned promotion of arti- 
ficial birth control is an wu- 
realistic approach. Who is going 
to teach birth control, and bow? 

“These ideas present only the 
‘practical’ answers we give to 
those who ask such questions; 
in addition, moral, spiritual and 
humanitarian ideas must be tak- 
en into account.” 


Breaking Point 


A missionary in Africa was horrified to find out one 
morning that his native cook was straining the coffee through 
a sock. The cook, upon being reprimanded, looked blank at 
first, then a smile broke out on his face. 

“Don’t worry about it, Father,” he said. “I didn’t use a 


clean one.”—The Liguorian, 


